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unprecedented de- 
velopment of our 
western territory. 
Its teeming mil- 
lions,its broad riv- 
ers, its gigantic 
forests, its tower- 
ing mountains, re- 
veal an almost 
boundless fund of 
resources, and as- 
sure us that the 
day is not remote when the West shall hold the 
sway of power over the entire country. Cin- 
cinnati, the queen city of the West, has grown 
up with fairy-like rapidity, and has enjoyed a 


degree of prosperity almost unparalleled. It is 
laid out in its principal part with as much reg- 
ularity as are the streets of Philadelphia, and its 
sidewalks are almost universally ornamented by 
thrifty and beautiful shade trees. The location 
of the city is near the eastern extremity of a val- 
ley, about twelve miles in circun.ference, sur- 
rounded by beautiful hills, which rise to the 
height of three hundred feet, by gentle and vary- 
ing slopes, mostly covered with native forest 
trees. Cincinnati was first chartered as a city 
in 1819, but this charter has been frequently 
altered and amended, and forms the basis of the 
present municipal authority. The city is sup- 
plied with water raised from the Ohio river by a 
steam engine of forty horse power, and forced 
into two reservoirs on a hill 700 feet distant— 
The reservoirs are raised 150 feet above low 
water mark in the river, and thirty feet above 


the upper plain of the city, and thus affording a 


sufficient head of water to supply the upper 
rooms of houses of nearly all the city. Cincin- 
nati has for a long time been the greatest pork 
market in the world, and this trade alone has 
been of immense pecuniary importance to the 
place. Among the public buildings of the city 
is the Court House, on Main street, a spacious 
building, 56 by 60 feet, and 120 feet high to the 
top of the dome. There are four market houscs, 
one of them 500 feet long, and the city has near- 
ly one hundred churches and meeting-houses.— 
The inhabitants seem to be made up of people 
from all parts of the States, as well as contain- 
ing representatives of nearly every European 
nation, but more particularly of Germans, who 
form very nearly one third of the entire popula- 
tion, a substantial and orderly class of society, 
industrious and prosperous in their business rv- 
lations, and respectful of the laws. The situa- 
tion of Cincinnati as it regards the rest of the 
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country, makes it the great half-way house from 
East to West, and between the great lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico. Being universally allowed 
to be a healthy as well as beautiful location, and 
possessing remarkable facilities for internal 
communication by railroad, canal, macadamized 
roads and turnpikes, and steam communication 
upon that beautiful river, the Ohio, the city is 
destined to go on increasing in wealth, popula- 
tion and importance, as it has done heretofore, 
for many years to come, and from being the 
sixth city in the Union in point of population, 
will ere long be giving our eastern metropolis a 
hard test in its canvass list. Such is a brief 
sketch of this really interesting and beautiful 
city. The picture below was drawn for us by 
Devereaux. 
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MYSTERY OF VENICE. 


Cong ROMANCE OF VENICE AND THE ADRIATIC/ 


BY GHO. CANNING 


Y GEO. CANNING HILL... 


[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER 


I. a short time he 
MY 


was ushered in 
through one of the 
rooms of the du- 
cal palace, into 
the presence of the 
secret Council of 
Ten. There sat 
the doge, proud, 
dignified, and im- 
placably stern, in 
his chair of state. 
Around him, in a 
mysterious semi- 
circle, were ranged 
in separate seats, the ten most powerful men in 
all Venice. It was with them to place the val- 
ue on human life; with them to overthrow or 
build up human happiness within the state; 
with them to make and to unmake, to erect and 
to destroy, to set bounds and to grant licenses, 
to protect age and innocence, and to send devas- 
tation and woe across every man’s threshold. 


Vivolus stood uncovered, and in trembling 
awe, before the doge, scarcely daring to raise 
his eyes to where he sat. He was humility it- 
self. 

Presently the doge addressed him : 

“ Your name is Vivolus ?” 

The prisoner bowed a silent affirmation. 

“ Tell the Council what know you respecting 
the whereabouts of the villain Rodolpho, for 
whose arrest Venice has this day offered so gen- 
erous a reward. What know you respecting 
him ? 

“Sire, I cannot say;” respectfully answered 
he, for the first time looking up at the counte- 
nance of the doge. 

“ Know you nothing of him?” demanded the 
doge. 

“T cannot tell,” again answered Vivolus. 

“ Bring in the other,” ordered the doge to the 
secret attendant near. 

Instantly the door of another room swung 
back on its hinges, and a person was conducted 
by the attendant into the room. 

It was the gondolier whom Vivolus had, on 
that very morning, cursed for a coward and 
a knave, when he demanded to know of him 
where was Rodolpho ! 

Vivolus started at beholding this apparition, 
as it were, so plainly before his eyes, but gave 
expression to no exclamation. 

“Did not this fellow, named Vivolus,” de- 
manded the doge of the man just brought in, 
“ tell thee that he knew where was the hiding 
place of Rodolpho ?” 

“ He did,” answered the gondolier. 

“ And did he not refase flatly to disclose it to 
thee, so that the arch enemy of Venice might be 
brought to punishment ?” 

“ He did, sire,” answered the man. 

“ What sayest thou to that?” demanded the 
doge, imperiously, of Vivolus. 

“I say nothing to it,” answered he. — 

“ And why nothing? Because it is true ?” 

“ Because it is false—every syllable !” 

“Be not rash, Vivolus,” urged the | 
“You have a secret-—” 

“ But I told it not to Aim, sire !” 

“You told him that you knew where Ro- 
dolpho was hidden ?” 


“Tsay, not so. Itold him that the dungeons 
might as soon be expected to open their hungry 
and insatiate jaws, and disgorge their pale and 
heart-crushed prisoners, as that he might hope 
for me to disclose to him what I knew.” 

“Then you know nothing of Rodolpho?” 
asked the doge, looking steadily at him. 

“Nothing that I shall reveal,” resolutely an- 
swered Vivolus. 

“ Bear him away to torture!” commanded the 
doge. “The rack shall wring out his secrets — 
Bear him away at once!” 

Instantly two men, attired properly for their 
work, sprang into the council chamber, and after 
binding the unresisting prisoner hand and foot, 
led him out to the dark room of torture. 

The Council sat in silence, awaiting the dis- 
closure he might make. 

Twice, and even thrice was the accursed cord 
stretched across his sinewy limbs, before the un- 
happy man suffered even a stifled groan to es- 
cape him. And when nature thus momentarily 
yielded, likewise relaxed his torturers their 
efforts, and looked inquiringly upon him, as if 
they were awaiting his disclosure. 

“ Go on with your torments!” said the heroic 
man; “I have no secret to tell; goon with your 
fiendish work !” 

Again they drew tighter the cords across him. 
His limbs were stretched apart, and his extremi- 
ties drawn from their joints, until it seemed that 
the very bones had parted in theirsockets. The 
big, blue veins crossed and re-crossed, and even 
knotted themselves together in hard lumps upon 
his temples, as if they were full to bursting — 
His eyes rolled upwards in his head in an agony 
of pain. A deathlike sweat stood in huge drops 
upon his pale forehead, and his lips, which were 
half-parted, were ashy pale. 

“ Confess, then !” commanded his chief tor- 
mentor. 

Still came no syllable of confession from his 
lips. Not even a groan escaped them. 

“ Then die with thy secret!” shouted the tor- 
mentor. 

Instantly the poor victim swooned away.*: He 
was gone. 

They unbound his cords, and for a long time 
appliedtheir long tried restoratives. Fora time 
they served not to recover him. He seemed 
really dead. 

The: door of the council chamber again 
opened, and the mysterious attendant entered. 

“He makes no confession,” announced he to 
the doge and council. 

Then continue the torture !” ordered the doge. 

“ Tt has been repeated again and again,” re- 
plied the attendant, “ but he says no word; not 
even a groan comes from him.” 

“ Obdurate villain!” exclaimed the doge. 

“ He has swooned away, and we know not if 
he be dead already,” announced the attendant. 

“Then hurry him away.” 

“ And whither ” 

“If he be dead, to the pier; whence his body 
may be thrown by night into the Laguna, that 
people may think he was doomed.” —~ 

“ But if we succeed in restoring him ?” 

“Then away with him, instantly, to thé dun- 
geon! He shall b taught to keep his secrets 
there to himself!” 

The attendant bowed and left the chamber. 

When at length Vivolus returned again to 
consciousness, he was in a state bordering on 
frenzy. His brain was in the dizzy whirl of a 
delirium soon after, and in this wretched condi- 


tion he was violently borne away to a dark, 
damp dungeon. 

Again was the haughty Count Moralo at 
home. He summoned Adrienne into his pres- 
ence. Like a beautiful angel more than like a 
being of flesh and blood, did she enter the room 
where was her proud father, waiting to receive 
her. 

“Be seated, Adrienne,” said he, as soon as 
she appeared before him. She had dismissed 
her maid, Juliette, just by the door, in the hall. 

Adrienne obeyed the request of her father, and 


“a8 she seemed to comprehend, at a glance, that 


the mood in which he was was unpropitious for 
kindly words, she preserved a silence and kept 
her lips perfectly mute. 

“T would speak to thee, Adrienne,” coldly 
commenced her father, “of Rodolpho; he who 
is feared by all Venice at this day; he whose 
life is at this very moment insecure, and for 
whom, alive or dead, a large reward has been 
publicly offered to the hands of all the citizens.” 

Adrienne looked down despondingly upon the 
floor as her father began. Her color suddenly 
left her cheeks, and her eyes grew large and 
staring. She seemed as if trying to make mean- 
ing out of some incomprehensibility upon the 
carpeted floor. 

“ Rodolpho is a robber—a pirate—a brigand 
—a villain! His life is a thousand times forfeit 
already to the state, for the crimes he has com- 
mitted with such boldness and impunity; and it 
is of him that I have desired to speak with thee, 
Adrienne.” 

The girl ventured to raise her eyes inquiring- 
ly to the countenance of her father, but instant- 
ly on meeting the stern and forbidding expres- 
sion that concentrated itself in his, dropped them 
instantly upon the carpet again, her frame quiv- 
ering and trembling with fear. 

“Only yestereen,” continued he, his voice 
growing more and more passionate, “only yes- 
ternight was he in the garden. //e—the robber 
—the brigand! How he got there, whence he 
came, or where he went, no one knows. It is 
that which Venice this day seeks to know, Adri- 


ennne !” 
Again she lifted her eyes on him, and again 


instantly let them fall on the floor. 

“You love him! Speak and tell meif Ihave 
said truly!” 

“Father,” answered the beautiful child, “to 
know him is to love him.” 

“T knew it; I knew as much. Then I have 
not spoken wrongly. This love, Adrienne, must 
be broken off!” 

“ Father !” was all the daughter could protest 


or reply. 
“T would not have my daughter marry one 
likehim! What fatherwould? No, Adrienne; 


this bond, however it exists, must at once be 
broken. Already the young Count Gonzalvo 
has besought me for your hand. His blood is 
noble, his family is of the first stock, and all 
wish that the union might be consummated. It 
is my wish that it be consummated, too. Else, 
if he do not succeed in obtaining your hand, he 
will at once proceed to Spain, and there seek an 
alliance with some lovely senorita.” 

“ He had better,” interrupted Adrienne. 

“He shall not!” imperiously returned the 
haughty parent; “he shall marry you, and only 
you! . And the terms of the union shall be de- 
termined on, too, between the families, within 
the space of three days! -Mark what I say, 
Adrienne—within three days!’ I give you time 
to make up. your feelings and communicate them 
to me. - If, at the expiration of that time, you 
are ready to marry Gonzalvo, then the nuptials 
will be made ready at once; but if not, then to 
the convent! I have already arranged it with 
Father Petroni.” 

“But, father!” protested Adrienne. 

“ Words are now useless, Adrienne,” said he; 


.“it will be as Ihave said. So prepare your- 


self!” 

Count Moralo at once turned away from her 
with a step of pride and passion, and Adrienne 
was alone. 

Flinging herself upon a couch near at hand, 
she fell into a most violent fit of weeping, in 
which she was finally discovered by her faithful 
maid, Juliette. 

CHAPTER IV. 


THE COUNCIL IN SESSION. 


Tue Council of Ten was in secret session, 
and the hour was near that of midnight. The 


doge sat in his high chair of state, clothed in the 
insignia of his ducal rank and power. Around 
him were the mysterious ten. 


The lights burned blue and dim above their 
heads, and, shedding their dull rays down upon 
the dark and sombre tapestry of the room, im- 
parted a gloom and unearthly solemnity to the 
place that could not fail to throw upon the 
stoutest heart a sudden chill of horror. 

“Call in the prisoner,” commanded the doge. 

“Whom? The one who was put to the rack 
this morn ?” inquired the attendant. 

“The same,” answered the doge. “Bring 
him in.” 

The attendant, obedient to the command, 
opened a secret door that was sunken in the 
thick and massive palace wall, and in a moment 
was gone. 

For some time he was absent, during the whole 
of which the Council sat in their half circle, in 
perfect silence. 

Presently the door opened again, and the at- 
tendant announced himself; but he was alone. 

“Where is the prisoner?” demanded the 
doge. 

“ He is not here,” was the respectful reply. 

“ And where then ?” 

“Nor in his dungeon cell.” 

“ But where then?” a second time asked the 
doge. 

* The keeper says he sent him hither fully an 
hour since.” 

“Sent him here! By whose order?” 

“ By that of the doge and Council.” 

“We have given no such order,” replied the 
doge. in deep astonishment. “ Bring hither the 
keeper at once.” 

The eyes of each member of the Council were 
at once turned to the countenances of the others, 
and their expression was onlythat of the wildest 
astonishment. 

The attendant touched a hidden spring in the 
wall, and instantly a door flew wide open.— 
Trembling and confused, the luckless dungeon 
keeper was brought into the darkened and tomb- 
like room. 

“Where is the prisoner Vivolus?” demanded 
the doge. 

The eyes of the Council were turned fixedly 
upon him. 

“Tsent him hither full an hour agone,” an- 
swered the desponding jailer. 

“ By whose hands?” asked the doge. 

“ By an attendant’s.” 

“Did not the attendant give you his name ?” 

‘He said he was Alphonzi, and that he was 
commissioned by the doge and Couneil to 
bring the prisoner at once before them. He 
bore iron manaciles in his hands, and was care- 
ful to place them upon the prisoner before he 
left his cell.” 

“ And you let the prisoner go?” pursued the 
doge. 

“T did, sire; what should I have done?” 

“Did the attendant give -you the pags-word, 
as he should ?” 


“ All correctly,” answered the dungeon keeper. 


“You have been duped.” 

“ Sire!” 

“You have been deceived. How was the 
man who called himselfa messenger from this 
chamber dressed? Like the attendant yon- 
der?” 

“ Precisely, sire.” 

“ Had he light eyes?” 

“ Dark, sire; very dark.” 

“ Was he stoutly built ?” 

“On the contrary, very slightly.” 

“Do you not know who he was, then?” con- 
tinued the doge. 

“Indeed, I cannot imagine, sire.” 

“ He was Ropo.trno!” 

“ Rodolpho !” 

“The same; the man for whom we have 
offered so large a reward. Go back to your 
duty, and henceforth prove yourself watchful. 
We may send for you again.” 

The dungeon keeper at once left the room, 
his heart carrying on within itself a severe and 
ragmg conflict between fear and chagrin. 

At that same hour of the night, and while the 
proud Count Moralo was sitting in the council 
chamber of the ducal palace, two females, young 
in years, and clad only in proper in-door apparel, 
were hurrying along the streets, now stealing 
along beneath the partial covert of tall and 


frowning houses, now slipping noiselessly and 


with fingers on their lips, within some darkened 
archway or welcome recess, and again hurrying 
along at their fullest speed, to gain some point 
they had in prospect. 

These two persons were Adrienne, and her 
waiting maid, Juliette. 

“Hush, Juliette! Here we are safely, at 
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COMPANION, 
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last,” finally burst, in a half whisper, from the 
lips of the beautiful Adrienne. 

They had arrived at the lower door of the 
building, in whose upper chamber old Nancie 
professed to deal out her mystic prophecies. 

In a moment more they were in her presence. 

“ Adrienne,” exclaimed the old crone, at 
seeing the young girl enter her balcony at such 
a strange and fearful time of night, “How 
came you from home on such a night? Your 
father is with the Council.” 

“And that is the reason I have come to see 
you at this hour, my dear old nurse,” replied 
Adrienne. 

Old Nancie had been for years the faithful 
and devoted nurse of Adrienne, and to her had 
always been freely confided all the little secrets 
of the latter, even after they had been separated 
from each other. 

“Does anything go wrong with you, child?’ 
asked Nancie, in a tone of affectionate sympa- 
thy. 

The young girl threw herself into her old 
nurse’s lap, and laying herhead upon ker bosom, 
she wept as if her heart would break. 

“Why, what is the matter, child? What 
troubles this innocent little heart so sorely, 
Adrienne? Tell me, daughter. Tell your old 
nurse all.” 

But Adrienne continued weeping violently, 
sobbing as if she would not be consoled or com- 
forted. 

Presently, after she had in a measure recover- 
ed from this outbreak of her grief, Nancie raised 
her head from her bosom, and with her kerchief 
wiped away the tears from her swollen eyes, and 
affectionately urged her to tell her what it was 
that troubled her heart so much. 


Juliette would, perchance, have spoken, but 
she dared not forestall the words which she well 
knew were the most properly spoken by the lips 
of her mistress. 

At length, however, Adrienne found the words 
which her heart so greatly desired, and she be- 
gan: 

“ My dear Nancie,” said she, “ I am wretched ; 
I am indeed miserable.” 

“And you never need to have told me of- that, 
for any one could see that at a glance,” respond- 
ed the soothsayer. “But tell me, Adrienne, 
what it is that makes you so wretched.” 

“It is my father—my own father, Nancie.” 

“ Your father?” And how has de made you 
wretched ?” 

“ He has sworn to me that I shall marry the 
young Count Gonzalvo. He has given me three 
days in which to prepare my heart for the event. 
and then the nuptials are to be made ready at 
once.” 

“And do you not love Gonzalvo?” inquired 
Nancie. 

“Love himt I detesthim! He isa spy and 
a villain.” 

“ You love another, then ¢” 

Adrienne cast her beautiful eyes down upon 
the floor, but made no reply. 

“Tell me who it is, Adrienne,” demanded 
Nancie, affectionately. 

The girl leaned her head forward and whis- 
pered a word in the old nurse’s ear. 

“Ts it so?” astonishedly exclaimed the nurse. 

Adrienne merely nodded in affirmation. 

“What if you do not consent to marry the 
young Count Gonzalvo ’” asked Nancie. 

“Then Tam to go to the convent. Father 
Petroni has already been consulted, and my 
father is inflexible. What shall I do?” 

Nancie gazed for a moment or two out upon 
the open heavens, and contemplated the stars 
with which its blue, and now cloudless sarface 
was thickly dotted, and then instantly turning 
agaim to Adrienne, she'said : 

“ Ie will not be so, my child.” 

** What will mot be so?” asked Adrienne. 

“ Yeu will not be married to Count Gonzal- 
wo.” 

“Tam determined upon that myself,” reso- 
lutely replied she. 

“ Bat fate will interpose its hidden hand to 
snatch thee from the threatening trouble,” said 
Nancie. “I see it—I have read it already in the 
stars everhead. Fear not, Adrienne; all will 
yet be well.” 

Embracing and fondly kissing her old nurse 
again, she started out was door and bade Juliette 
follow. 

In half an hour thereafter entered the cham- 
ber the form of Rodolpho himself. 

“ You here, Rodolpho ?” exclaimed the amazed 


woman. 


“ And why not here, Nancie?” he asked, in 
reply. “Is there any place in all proud Venice 
where I may not be? Tell me thay, Nancie; 
tell me that !” 

“No, none, Rodolpho,” she replied; “ but are 
you not afraid ?” 

“Afraid?” Of what?” 

“ Of your life.” 

“No. My life is in the same hands it was 
ever in. The same God watches over me, and 
the same fate ever awaits me. I shall not die 
before my time; and I feel that my time is not 
yet. But what can you read for me in the heav- 
ens, prophetess ?” 

Nancie looked attentively into the heavens 
again, and then said, turning round to him: 

“ Trouble is about your path, Rodolpho.” 

“ That I know already,” he replied. 

“You love a fair and high-born lady, Ro- 
dolpho,” continued she, heedless of the interrup- 
tion,” and she is not permitted to reciprocate the 
feeling.” 

“True, Nancie, true.” 

“ She is to be married.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Her father is proud, and would spurn you 
from his threshold. He is a man of rank and 
power. He has sworn that she shall, within 
three days’ time, consent to marry Count Gon- 
zalvo. or go at once into a convent.” 

“ Speak to me truly, Nancie.” 

“TI speak to you only what the silent voices of 
the stars utter to myself. You love a lady, 
whom her father has sworn to marry, within a 
bricf period, to Gonzalvo; and if he is unable to 
effect that union, with her consent, then— 

“ She goes to the walls of a convent.” 

“ You have spoken it, Rodolpho.” 

“She shall not marry Gonzalvo!” exclaimed 
Rodolpho, his passion rising within him. 

“Tt will be just as you will have it,” said the 
old crone. 

“Do you tell me truly?” he asked. 

“T do; it will all be even as I have said.” 


Rodolpho hurried excitedly from the presence 
of the old woman, and in a few moments was in 
his gondola, which slept in the shadcws of the 
high stone stairs. Plying his oar, and guiding 
his slight craft only where the shadows fell the 
darkest, he soon stopped in the rear of a mag- 
nificent garden, and leaping from his boat, fast- 
ened it to the shore. 

Taking from his pocket a curiously wrought 
key, he unlocked the massive gate with the 
same, and swinging it back on its hinges, entered 
the garden. 

Cautiously and stealthily he found his way 
through the paved garden walks, and at length 
reached the mansion itself. It was one of the 
noblest of which Vienna could boast. 

Stair after stair he untiringly ascended, now 
proceeding guardedly along a colonnade, and 
mow entering a hidden doorway and pushing 
softly on. At every place whence he could catch 
a glimpse of the garden below, or of the un- 
«clouded sky above, he stopped and breathed 
‘afresh. His eyes were fixed in a stern resolute- 
ness, and ever and anon his lipcurled haughtily. 


After an almost interminable series of wind- 
ings, and climbings, and stoppings, he finally 
reached the door of the room he would enter.— 
Placing his hand without hesitation upon the 
fastenings, he opened the door and entered. 


A light was burning dimly in the apartment, 
and its half smothered and flickering rays shed 
a truly fearful gloom over the heavy tapestry 
and hangings that adorned the windows and the 
walls. In the farther part of the room was a 
magnificently attired couch, and upon its soft 
and downy furniture there was sleeping a human 
form. | 

Rodolpho advanced on tiptoe towards the 
couch,| and bent his head far forward, to ascer- 
tain who the sleeper might be. At the very first 
and slightest glance he felt satisfied, for instant- 
ly he drew himself back to his upright posture, 
and folded his arms together. 

It was Count Gonzalvo who slept. 

“ Now has the fated hour come !” he muttered 
half aloud. “How could Jhave stepped in to 
prevent!its approach? How could J have given 
thee such a warning as would have been most 
surely heeded? No, no; it was ordered that 
thou shouldst rush on thine own fate! It was 
so ordered.” 

For a moment again all was silent. A gloom, 
as that of a dark and oppressive tomb, pervaded 
the spacious apartment. He continued : 

“ Thou shalt not marry Adrienne, and here I 
swear it! She shall never become the bride of 


such as thee. Thou art a coward when awake— 
a traitor—a sneaking spy! It is for thee, and 
for such as thee, to die violent deaths. Your 
whole race merit such deaths ; and here is thine. 
in waiting for thee at thy bedside !” 

The sleeping and unconscious man suddenly 
grew restless, and rolling in his bed, murmured 
in low and broken accents: 

“ Within three days, count; I shall be ready 
then. I will marry Adrienne within three days.” 

“Liar that thou art!” exclaimed Rodolpho, 
the hot blood mantling his cheeks; “thou never 
shalt marry Adrienne. I give thee my word for 
that.” 

He placed his hand upon his belt and grasped 
the bejewelled hilt of his dagger. 

But the loud and unguarded tones in which he 
addressed his hated rival, had the effect to arouse 
him from his slumber. Raising himself up par- 
tially in his bed, he looked wildly about him, and 
discovered Rodolpho by his side. 

“ What ho!” shouted he, in his overpowering 
affright; “ come, valet! come! Ho, for help! 
for help !” 

But the words had scarcely passed his lips, 
when he was rudely grasped by the vice-like fin- 
gers of Rodolpho, and thrust violently back- 
wards again upon his couch. 

Seizing now his dagger and drawing it from 
his belt, Rodolpho exclaimed in a loud tone to 
his adversary : 

“ Death to all such villains!” and plunged the 
blade into his heart. 

Gonzalvo instantly stretched out his limbs 
passively in death, and his last breath left him. 
He was dead. 

Without even pausing longer to read the ex- 
pression of the dead man's features, Rodolpho 
inconsiderately left his dagger in the body, and 
made a hasty retreat. 

Again he found his way down through the 
windings of the noble mansion as before, and, 
arrived at the garden gate, he applied his secret 
key to the same, and it swung back on its 
hinges. 

In a twinkling he was in his gondola again, 
ploughing the gleaming water, and hugging to 
his stout and courageous heart the joy and satis- 
faction of his revenge. 


CHAPTER V. 


VENICE IN ALARM. 


Next day all Venice was astir. It was whis- 
pered fearfully from ear to ear that the young 
and noble Count Gonzalvo had been found mur- 
dered in his bed early that morning, and that 
the dagger of Rodolpho, bearing his name upon 
its jewelled hilt, was found buried in his breast. 

Such fearful tidings caused many a cheek to 
whiten for fright, and people began to ask each 
other anxiously whether they were assured of 
their own safety when they lay down in their 
beds at night. The dreaded name of Rodolpho 
was upon every tongue, and there was a feverish 
wish expressed on all sides that so bold a robber 
might at length be brought to his merited pun- 
ishment. 

Presently there was a public proclamation 
made from the marble stairs of the ducal palace, 
that any one who should either testify to any- 
thing that would bring Rodolpho to the light, or 
himself capture and bring kim before the Coun- 
cil, should receive double the reward previously 
offered for him. And it was further proclaimed, 
that if the person arresting him should chance 
to be an escaped criminal, or guilty of any mis- 
deed towards the state, he should receive a full 
and free remission of all his crimes and faults. 

So liberal an offer could not fail at once to 
enlist the feelings of all the common people, 
both those who would most need the reward and 
those whose occupations would be most likely to 
throw them in the way of securing it. 

The intelligence flew, as on the wings of the 
wind, to all quarters of the proud city. Every 
tongue was prating of the enormous crimes of 
this bold robber, Rodolpho, and every heart was 
secretly wishing that the generous reward might 
be theirs. Still, there was an indefinable mys- 
tery connected with his name, and all that he 
did was associated with the highest and most 
fascinating romance. 

Adrienne was again in the presence of her 
parent, now grown fearfully stern, and her eyes 
were red and inflamed with excessive weeping. 

“Count Gonzalvo is dead,” said the father; 
“he was found murdered this morning in his 


. bed. And whatis the most mysterious, he was 


murdered by Rodolpho.” 


“Father!” broke forth the girl, “how know 
you that?” 

“ Because his stiletto was found in his bosom. 
The name of Rodolpho was engraven upon its 
costly hilt. That is proof enough. I have my 
fears of you, Adrienne.” 

“ Of me !” 

“Yes, of you! I fear that you have commu- 
nicated to him my determination respecting your 
marriage with the young Count Gonzalvo.” 

“Father, you do me wrong; I have not seen 
Rodolpho.” 

“No matter; he may have been somewhere 
near, to catch up the meaning words you may 
have idly dropped. There is no power to say 
what he does not hear. Where he is, no one 
knows. We have this day proclaimed the offer 
of a larger reward for him than before, but I 
fear me greatly whether any reward will be able 
to take him. He seems omnipresent. [lis very 
being is a sealed mystery to us all. 
into only enough of his conduct to make the rest 
of it awfully mysterious. But come, Adrienne !” 


“ What, father?” asked the still weeping girl. 

“T have said that you should make up your 
heart to marry Gonzalvo, or no one. Gonzalvo 
is dead, as I have told you. Youshall therefore 
be put out of the power of any other one at 
once.” 

“ What would you seek to do, father ?” 

“To the convent! The ascetic old monk Pe- 
troni shall have you in Ais charge until you are 
thoroughly cured of this passion for Rodolpho. 
Your union with him would forever disgrace my 
name. It shall not be, Adrienne; I swear it!” 

Again the child fell to weeping violently, as if 
she would not be comforted. 

“Therefore prepare yourself, Adrienne. To- 
morrow, at noon, you will leave for the con- 
vent.” 

So saying, he turned and left his child alone, 

and still weeping. 

It was in the middle of the afternoon,—the 
sun had but just begun to sink gradually down 
to his western bed, and Adrienne was in the 
chamber of the old nurse Nancie. She was un- 
accompanied by Juliette, for she had come to 
take a fond farewell of her dear old friend, and 
-would have none near to overhear what passed 
between them. 

“ My dear old nurse,” sobbed Adrienne, throw- 
ing her arms affectionately about the neck of 
old Nancie, “I must leave you, perhaps for- 
ever.” And she burst forth in a fresh fit of weep- 
ing. 

“No, Adrienne, do not talk thus. Your for- 
tune will surely change for the better. I know 
it will. Keep up a stout heart, my child; all 
will yet be well.” 

“But, Nancie, what hope is there for me with- 
in the dismal walls ofa convent? What hope is 
there left to the poor prisoner in the Piozzi dun- 
geons, but to look forward to his speedy death ? 
That same hope alone have I left to me!” 

“ You are disheartened, Adrienne; your nerves 
are sadly out of tune.” 

“But I have to go to-morrow, Nancie. My 
fate is already upon me. I feel its long, skinny 
fingers laying hold of me. O, I cannot endure 
it, Nancie ; indeed I cannot.” 

Thus did the lovely creature continue to be- 
wail her doom. She declared, again and yet 
again, that it would be a living death to her in 
the convent. She had just begun to love the 
world, and the clouds in her sky were painted 
and glowing with the most beautiful colors. She 
had in very truth but just begun to realize some 
of the earliest and most charming dreams her 
heart had ever known. The first taste of the 
world’s joys had given her a relish for them all, . 
and it would surely be starvation to her heart to 
shut her up now, where she could never know 
them more. 

When at last she took her departure, and em- 
braced her kind hearted old nurse, as she be- 
lieved, for the last time, it was quite dark, and 
the lights had begun to gleam and glimmer in 
the streeté, and reflect themselves in the depths 
of the clear and glistening water. 

Stealthily she found her way back to her 
father’s mansion again, and to her chamber.— 
And once arrived there, she burst forth again in 
an agony of grief that seemed really uncon- 
trollable. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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PUTNAM’S HILL, HORSE NECK, CONN. 
The illustration given is from a sketch recent- 
ly made by our artist, while on a visit in the 
vicinity, and is a correct view of the hill and 
precipice as itnow appears. The meeting-house 
stood not a dozen yards from the dwelling -house 
seen in the picture, the residence of Dr. Mead. 
The main road, which has been cut through the 
ledge of rocks, did not exist at the time of the 
incident. It was over these rocks, which are 
exceedingly steep and dangerous, that Putnam 
rode and pursued his way through the fields to 
Stamford, a town three miles from this spot. 

Colonel Humphrey, a distinguished aid-de- 
camp to Gencral Washington, and a personal 
friend of Gen. Putnam, thus alludes to the affair 
in his life of that officer : 

“ About the middle of winter,” says Humph- 
rey, “while General Putnam was on a visit at 
Horse Neck, he found Governor Tryon adyan- 
cing upon that town with a corps of fifteem hun- 
dred men. To oppose these, Gen. Putnam had 
only a picquet of 150 men and. two iron field 
pieces, without horses or dragoons. He, how- 
ever, planted his cannon on the high ground by 
the meeting-house, and retarded their approach 
by firing several times, until, perceiving the 
horse, supported by the infantry, about to charge, 
he ordered the picquets to provide for their 
safety by retiring to a swamp inaccessible to 
horse. Putnam secured his own by plunging 
down the steep precipice upon a full trot. The 
dragoons, who were in full pursuit of him, were 
but a sword’s length from the General, and 
stopped short at the brow of the declivity, not 
daring to follow such a desperate movement.— 
Putnam continued his route unmolested to 
Stamford, from whence, having strengthened his 
picquets by the junction of some militia, he 
came back again, and in turn pursued Governor 
Tryon on his retreat. As he rode down the 
precipice, one ball of the many fired at him, 
went through his hat. But Gov. Tryon, by way 
of compensation for spoiling his beaver, sent 
him afterwards as a present, a complete suit of 
clothes.” 


ATLANTIC DOCK, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 

The Atlantic Dock is a square basin, sur- 
rounded by granite stone, and is capable of 
holding several hundred ships at once. This 
Dock is situated in South Brooklyn, near the 
South Ferry, facing what is called Butter Milk 
Channel and Governor's Island. As a work of 
service and undoubted excellence, it compares 
favorably with anything of the kind in this 
country. The view, drawn for us by Wade, is 
taken looking south-west, giving Red Hook and 
Staten Island in the distance. 


ATLANTIC DOCK, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TOWN OF LAWRENCE, MASS. 

The new town of Lawrence, soon to be a city, 
is in many respeets a model town. Its growth 
has been rapid, though far less so than was at 
first anticipated. It was incorporated April 17, 
1847. The first town meeting was held on the 
26th day of the same month. Whole namber of 
voters then present was 164. The whole num- 
ber of votes given for governor, Nov. 11, 1850, 
was 911—an increase, in 3} years, of over 550 
per cent. In 1844 the whole number of inhab- 
itants on the territory now comprised within the 
limits of the town did not probably exceed 75. 
Now the number cannot be less than 9000. Sev- 
en years ago all the land and buildings—Ando- 
ver Bridge excepted—within the same limits 
could doubtless have been bought for less than 


TOWN OF LAWRENCE, AS SEEN FROM NORTH ANDOVER. 


$30,000. The valuation of the town, last year, 
was within a fraction of $6,000,000. This year 
it will approximate to $7,000,000. The amount 


of property now owned by the town, consisting | 


in a hall, school-houses, engine-houses, engines, 
&c., exceeds $90,000. 
The committee appointed to make a sanitary 


survey of the State, in their recent report to the | 


Legislature, speaking of the Oliver High School- | 


house and Town Hall, in Lawrence, say :— 
“These two buildings are unnecessarily large 
for the accommodation of the present inhabitants 
of the town, but are constructed partly with a 
view to its prospective growth.” The citizens, 
however, at their last annual meeting, felt them- 
selves compelled to vote, and did vote an en- 
largement of that same school-house, to more 


COTTON 


MILLS, EfC., AT LAWRENCE. 


than double its present capacity, at an expense 
of $12,500. 

The above suffices to indicate a state of pro- 
gressiveness on the sandy and sterile banks of 


the Merrimac, in that portion of old Essex coun- | 


ty, which challenges a parallel this side of Cali- 
fornia. Had “the times” continued as favora- 


ble as in 1844, when the town was pfojected by | 


Messrs. Samuel Lawrence—from whom comes 


its name, of course—John Nesmith, Tho’s Hop- | 


kinson, Josiah G. Abbott and Daniel Saunders, 
we dare not let imagination dictate the figures 
it would now take to limit its position, either in 
productiveness, population or wealth. 

The Atlantic Cotton Mills, for the manufac- 
ture of cotton fubrics; the Bay State Mills, for 
woollens; and the Essex Company, for almost 


every variety of machinery, and paper hangings 
besides, are the only corporations as yet in ac- 
tive operation. Others have been incorporated, 
| and the knowing ones say that one of them, the 
Pacific, is soon to astonish Yaukeedom in gen- 
eral, and all the rest of the world in particular, 
i by the manufacture of “flax cotton.” Nous 
| verrons. 

The town is almost entirely enclosed within 
an amphitheatre of hills, is regularly laid out, 
has, im a central position, 2 Common of 17} 
acres—not 1712 acres, as a Western paper has 
it—and already shade trees and shrubbery are 
beginning to intermingle their beauty with the 
| tasteful appearance, in general, of the private 
' dwellingsfand the magnificence of the public 
| buildings. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT: 


oR, 


THE MAID OF LOWENSTEIN. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Y HE following tale was suggested by reading 
24 the “Seherin von Prevorst,” by Justinus 
Kerner. 

In the town of Lowenstein, in Wirtemberg, 
lived a peasant by the name of Ludwig. This 
man had a daughter by the name of Edla, who 
was very beautiful. But her beauty did not 
seem to be of an earthly kind; it was the re- 
flected beauty of a pure and elevated soul. 
Those who saw her wandering ‘mid the hills 
and villages of Lowenstein, wondered whence 
came the soft, angelic expression of her face, 
and the strange brightness of her eyes. 

Edla loved solitude and retirement, and was 
often found in some sylvan retreat, indulging in 
lengthened day-dreams. The gentleness and 
truthfulness of her character, and the attractions 
of her person, were not destined to remain very 
long unnoticed; she soon had many admirers, 
both in her own particular class, and out of it, 
among those of gentle blood. The favored lover 
was a peasant by the name of Jules Schobert, 
as honest and good looking a young man as 
dwelt among the hills of Lowenstein. Though 
Jules was the favored lover, he had received but 
little proof of it from Edla, so far as verbal 
avowals were concerned; her timid and shrink- 
ing nature not permitting her to trust her lips 
with the soft secret of her heart. 

Jules Schobert had a rival, his name was Hern 
Widmann, a person of awkward figure and bad 
passions—in character directly opposite to Jules. 
His sinister face and unpolished manners were 
ill-calculated to make a favorable impression 
upon Edla; she instinctively turned from him 
with aversion. Kern prided himself, and founded 
his hopes, upon his riches, his father being a man 
of considerable wealth. Jules, on the contrary, 
had barely a competence, and that he labored 
for with his hands. If worldly prosperity was in 
favor of Kern, personal endowments and manly 
graces were as much in favor of Jules. The 
former pressed his suit boldly, while the latter 
scarcely dared open his lips in the presence of 
his beloved. 

The parents of all the parties concerned were 
much interested in the matter, and awaited the 
result with no little anxiety. 

Edla’s father, like all worldly minded men, 
decided in favor of the rich wooer, which favora- 
ble circumstance encouraged Kern Widmann to 
renew his addresses, with strong hopes of ulti- 
mate success. 

“How do you speed with your wooing?” 
asked Kern’s father, one day. 

“Slowly enough,” he replied. 

“You are too bashful; you must push your 
suit boldly,” continued the senior Widmann. 


“ That is the first time I was ever suspected 
of anything like modesty,” replied Kern, with a 
laugh. “Most people think my assurance as- 
tonishing.” 

“In love, boy, one needs a vast deal of confi- 
dence. The fuir ones must be taken by storm.” 

“But Edla Ludwig refuses to be taken by 
storm. She seems to shrink from me as the 
timid lamb shrinks from the wolf.” 

“ Nonsense! it is maiden modesty, and natural 
to the sex.” 

“T am certain that she does not love me.” 

“That makes no kind of difference. Marry 
first, and love will come afterward. Your 
mother cared nothing about me when we were 
first married; and you see how it is now.” 

“ Yes, I do see how it isnow !” retorted Kern, 
with a langh. 

“I had a long conversation with Ludwig, 
yesterday. You know he has long been wanting 
the piece of ground that joins his. Hitherto I 
have refused to .sell it ; but yesterday I spoke 
encouragingly. I told him we were old neigh- 
bors, and neighbors should be accommodating. 
I pointed out a good building spot on the grounds 
I intend for you, and hinted that I should spare 
no expense in making a handsome settlement 
for you when you saw fit to marry.” 

“ What said Ludwig ?” 

« He said but little with his ips, but his eyes 
beamed with satisfaction. You may rest assured 
that all is as it should be in that quarter.” 

“ But if I cannot make a favorable impression 


" upon the girl, what does all that amount to? 


Nothing at all. I cannot force her to wed with 
me.” 

“Take courage, Kern. Money is powerful. 
With money you can buy the fairest lady in 
Lowenstein, or all Wirtemberg. It will be sin- 
gular, then, if this peasant girl, who is not above 
our own condition, should prove an exception.” 

“ There is one thing I have not told you. I 
have a rival.” 

“ Ah, a rival! Name him; is he rich ?” 

“ His name is Jules Schobert, and he is not 
rich ; his hands are his only fortune.” 

Then fear nothing. How can a poor man 
succeed where a rich man fails. I will woo old 
Ludwig with gold, while you woo the fair daugh- 
ter with fine speeches.” 

“Fine speeches I cowld never make. Many 
of the pretty girls of Lowenstein call me a Lear, 
and a clownish lout.” 

“Show them a handful of gold, Kern, and 
mark the change; you would then be a fine 
gentleman instead of a clumsy bear. So goes 
the world.” 

“ But if this Jules should prove really trouble- 
some, what can be done? Is there no way of 
getting rid of him? Shall we suffer ourselves 
to be baffled 

“Baffled? O,no! Edla Ludwig must be- 
come your wife; she is too fair a prize to lose so 
easily. Let affairs go on for a time, and if we 
perceive that this Jules is really an obstacle, it 
will be strange if we cannot hit upon some ex- 
pedient to put him out of the way.” 

“ That reminds me of that good old adage, 
‘where there’s a will there’s a way.’ ” 

“Edla is a noble girl. Her influence exerted 
daily upon you, as your wife, might mould you 
into something human, for you are a little bearish, 
Kern.” 

“Thank you! It is said that I much resem- 
ble my father! But let it be as you say. I wilk 
be your pupil in love for a time, at least, and yet 
something tells me it is of no use; that all will 
come to nought. Edla Ludwig is not like other 
mortals. She is more like an angel than a hu- 

man being. Did you ever mark the strange 
brightness of her eyes, and the sweet expression 
of her face. She is not earthly enough for me ; 
she is too spiritual. And listen; people do say 
she has a protecting spirit.” 

“That is but the gossip of the idle and super- 
stitious. ‘ But even if she has a protecting spirit, 
how will that prejudice our plans? it will not 
affect them in the least. If the girl is thus fa- 
vored, so much the better; she will bring us 
good luck.” 

“Perhaps you are right; the idea did not 
occur to me.” 

Upon the same day on which this conversa- 
tion transpired, a conversation of a similar na- 
ture occurred between Jules Schobert and his 
father. 

“Jules,” said the old man, “you are growing 
every day more and more low spirited and mel- 
ancholy. It is in vain that I strive to cheer you 
with good words; you heed me not, and sigh 
when I speak of hope.” 

“ Hope is not a word for the poor and unsuc- 
cessful; it is for the rich and prosperous. Go 
and talk of hope to Kern Widmann; he will 
hear you, and know its meaning,” replied Jules, 
despondingly. 

You are mistaken, Jules. Listen; for I am 
older and more experienced than you. Kern 
Widmann is the very man who has lvast to hope 
from the love of Edla Ludwig. I speak advised- 
ly; [have reflected deeply on the subject; for I 
have long known that your happiness was staked 
upon the issue. Edla loves not Kern. As well 
might the gentle dove love the hawk. Their 
whole natures are dissimilar; there is not a 
point of resemblance between them ; she shrinks 
from him as from the approach of a deadly ser- 
pent. She would die rather than wed him.” 

“ But that is not proof that I am more favored. 
I tell you that she lives in a sphere far above 
me; she is too good, too pure, too angelic in her 
nature to love one like me. Beside her I am 
like one of the base metals to fine gold; or like 
the human body contrasted with the spirit that 
spurns the material organism and seeks its home 
in the skies. ©, there is a great distance be- 
tween us.” 

Poor Jules covered his face, and a tear trem- 
bled on his eye-lashes. . 

“Bea man, Jules. Donot give up to despair. 
The meanest mortal on earth has a right to 
hope for some ultimate good. It is on this very 
goodness of Edla’s that I found my hopes of 
your success. She feels no sympathy with the 
sottish and clownish Kern ; it is not in the nature 


and fitness of things that she should. She will 
turn from him with disgust to one more worthy 
of her, and that one will be my son Jules.” 

* Tam not worthy of her.” 

“ Jules, the heart that is pulsating this moment 
beneath your coarse frock is as true and honest 
a heart as beats in Lowenstein; it is not swayed 
by unworthy motives; it is not a receptacle of 
pride, meanness, avarice, or revenge. Edla 
knows this, for she has been acquaint d with 
you long; she knows also that Kern poszesses 
all the bad passions and propensities I have 
named. With all this knowledge do you think 
you have no reason to hope ?” 

“ Dear father, you magnify my virtues, and 
lose sight of all my faults; but it may all be as 
you say in relation to her and Kern.” 

“ May Heaven protect her from the machina- 
tions of Kern!” exclaimed the old man, piously 
and fervently. 

“ That reminds me of what I have heard whis- 
pered among the gossips of Lowenstein.” 

“ And what is that ¢” 

“ They say she has a guardian spirit.” 

“J earnestly hope that it is so.” 

“There are moments in my life when I 
think the tongue of rumor, for once, is true. 
When I have seen her returning from her soli- 
tary rambles, her countenance has worn the 
sweet serenity of a being in close appioximation 
to the spirit sphere. If she greets me with a 
timid smile, it is like the smile of no other human 
being—it is so bright and beaming.” 

“My poor Jules, that is because you are in 


love. Fair maidens often look like angels in. 


the partial eyes of lovers. But go to Edla, tell 
her all your feelings, and lighten your breast of 
its heavy burden. Do not waste time in useless 
delays ; divulge the secret at once, and my word 
for it, you will not regret it.” 

A few days after this, Jules unexpectedly met 
Edla during one of her accustomed walks. She 
recognized him in her usual gentle manner. 
Jules walked by her side in silence. He would 
have spoken many times, but his heart failed 
him. At length he was able to say: 

“ It seems to me, Edla, that you find all your 
happiness in long walks among these hills and 
valleys.” 

“Jt is even so,” she answered. “Iam happier 
in my solitary communings with nature, in the 
open fields, and in the forests, than I could be 
elsewhere ; it has been thus from my childhood.” 

Jules made a great effort and went on: 

“There are many young men of Lowenstein 
who would be glad to accompany you in your 
rambles.” 

Edla blushed. 

“ But few of them would be agreeable,” she 
replied. 

“I know well that you differ from the rest of 
us,” returned Jules, with a sigh. “There is 
something about you that secms to link you to 
another class of beings.” 

A pleasant smile flitted across the features of 
the fair maid of Lowenstein. 

“ My thoughts are different, that is all. I am 
quite as human as any person.” 

“I believe there is one who sometimes accom- 
panies you in your walks ?” 

“ Who ” 

“Kern Widmann.” 

“ He has intruded himself upon me several 
times, of late, it is true.” 

“Then you deem his company an intrusion,” 
said Jules, somewhat more earnestly than he 
intended. 

“I do; for he brings with him an atmos- 
phere that suffocates me ; his presence makes me 
tremble.” 

“O, Edla, I am glad to hear you say so; fer 
it gives me pain to see him near you.” 

“ And why does it give you pain ¢” 

Jules looked timidly at Edla, and felt that his 
face was covered with confusion. 

“ Because—because his moral nature is so 
completely opposed to yours. If you will not 
be offended, I will tell you what I am reminded 
of when I see him with you.” 

“ Say on, Jules.” 

“It reminds me of a son of Satan with an 
angel.” 

“ The difference is not so marked, I think.” 

“ But it is, though.” 

“T will be plain with you, Jules; I do dread 
and fear Kern Widmann. It is not h-tred I 
feel toward him, for I do not, I trust, hate any 
human being; but there is within my inmost 
soul an instinctive shrinking from him. When 
he is near I am no longer myself. The internal 


-harmony of my spirit is disturbed, and his voice 


is to me a note of discord which it is impossible 
to describe.” 

“T have shared your views and feelings; and 
when I tell you to shun Kern Widmann, it is 
not because I am jealous. I have never yet 
summoned courage to tell you how much I love 
you, because I can see such a difference between 
us; therefore I have no claims upon you; but 
were I to divulge the truth, and follow the dic- 
tates of my heart, I should fall down on my 
knees before you and reveal all.” 

Jules was trembling all over, and could get no 
farther without stopping. 

Edla blushed deeply, but did not look dis- 
pleased. 

“LT hope you do not dislike me,” he added, 
with difficulty. 

“O no, Jules, I am sure I do not,” said the 
maid of Lowenstein, with heartfelt earnestness. 

“ That is enougn! Say no more, or I shall 
die with joy! It is enough to know that Edla 
Ludwig does not dislike me, and to hear hersay 
so with her own sweet lips. I will not intrude 
myself upon you often, I assure you; but I will 
sometimes venture to address you when I meet 
you in your walks, or watch you as you pick 
wild flowers.” 

If Jules had had courage to look into Edla’s 
face, he would have seen it radiant with plea- 
sure; but he was too timid and confused to do 
so. He left her near her father’s door, nearly 
transported out of his natural senses, at the very 
moment when he should have finished his 
triumph. ‘ 

The following conversation between Kern 
Widmann and Edla, which occurred about that 


| period, will show how matters stood in that 


quarter. 

While the latter was plucking her favorite 
flowers, one day, the former suddenly stood be- 
side her. 

'“ Always gathering flowers,” he said, bluntly ; 
“but let me tell you that you are the fairest 
flower of all.” 

Edla made no reply, because she was not 
pleased with the tone in which he had spoken. 

“ Yes, you ar? a fair flower, and happy will 
be the man who shall twine you into his own 
wreath of domestic joys. Edla Ludwig, I will 
be plain, for upon this errand I have come; I 
want you to become my wife, and why should I 
mince words about it. Ihave gold, and I can 
make you happy. Our parents have already 
consented, and it only remains for you to give 
your consent.” 

“ And that I cannot give.” 

Kern recoiled, and bit his lips nervously. 

“Why not?” he asked, recovering his native 
assurance and bluntness in a moment. 

“T do not like you.” 

“If you will wed me, I care not.” 

“Let this conversation end. I call Heaven 
to witness that I will never wed you.” 

The face of Kern grew from pale to red, and 
from red to pale. 

“ Think well, Edla Ludwig. You are casting 
away a liberal fortune and a costly home.” 

“It requires no more thought. I entreat you 
to annoy me no more with the subject. I would 
sooner die than become your wife.” 

Kern’s features were black with indignation 
when he left her. 

Ludwig remonstrated with his child on the 
folly of refusing such a proposal ; but he did not 
shake her constancy. He menaced, but menaces 
were equally vain. Finding he could not suc- 
ceed in this manner, stratagem was resorted to 
—a thing most unpardonable in a parent. 

After long deliberation on the subject, it was 
agreed between the two Widmanns and Ludwig, 
that Edla should be forcibly seized during one 
of her rambles, carried to a small chapel in the 
vicinity, and there be wedded to Kern. 

To this wicked plot, Ludwig fully assented, 
when his hopes of winning Edla to his wishes 
by other means had failed. Like many other 
misguided fathers, he supposed his daughter 
would soon be reconciled to her lot, forget and 
forgive the violence done her, and eventually 
become a loving and loyal wife. 

Two persons in disguise were to be in wait at 
a certain spot ; when the unsuspecting girl drew 
near, they would secure her, place her upon a 

horse that should be in readiness, and hasten to 
the chapel. After the ceremony, the. father of 
the unwilling bride would reveal himself, and 
together with the senior Widmann exhort and 
entreat her to be reconciled to what had trans- 
pired. 


transaction, and make it pass off quite agreeably. 


In this manner they hoped to smooth over the | 
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DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


“ Where will be her protecting spirit during 
this time ?” said Kern, with a mocking laugh. 

“ We shall outwit it,” replied the senior Wid- 
mann, in the same triumpbant tone. .“ We are 
too many for one protecting spirit. It would 
require many to thwart a plan so well laid.” 

While this plot was being matured, Edla was 
seated upon the bank of a small stream, in a 

meadow. Soft twilight had succeeded the 
glare of day. It was the hour of quietness, re- 
pose, and reflection—the hour when our best 
thoughts visit us. 

As Edla reclined upon the verdant turf, a fair 
woman suddenly stood beside her. No sound 
indicated her coming ; no rustling of the grass 
told that a foot had pressed it. 

We cannot well describe the female’s form and 
appearance. She was clothed in purest white, 
and her mild, softly defined features were par- 
tially concealed by a veil. She raised a fairy 
hand over Edla’s head, as if blessing her, while 
her lips wore a sweet and radiant smile; Edla 
smiled too. 

A low, silvery voice, like the mellowest notes 
of a flute, proceeded from the woman’s mouth. 

“ My child, let your spirit be calm within you. 
Fear not, for all shall be well. The freed spirit 
of a mother is near you; she is never forgetful 
of her earthly child. I have come to warn and 
save you, for behold danger is near.” 

“ Say on, blessed spirit,” cried Edla, prostrat- 
ing herself at the feet of the shadowy figure. 

“ Come not hither to-morrow night. Bad men 
have conspired to do you wrong—men who know 
not the joys of the inner life. They would bear 
you away, even as the lamb is led to its death. 
I will instruct you what you shall do. Ina cot- 
tage not far from this, in a valley you know, 
weeps a maiden; she weeps because she has 
been deceived, and because Kern Widmann de- 
ceived her. There is no one to be father to her 
babe. The girl is good and fair, and though 
she has erred, she is not forgotten by her Father 
in heaven; for our Father is merciful. You 
must go to the maiden that weeps in the valley, 
and will not be comforted. Speak peaceful 
words to her, and tell her she has a Friend above, 
who is not forgotten of her. Bid her put on 
your clothes and come hither to-morrow night 
at this hour. Let her face be closely veiled. 
She will be mistaken for you. Men who will 
be lying in wait for you, will fcrce her from the 
spot to the chapel on the hill yonder. Tell her 
she must submit passively to do their bidding, 
and she shall be the wedded wife of Kern Wid- 
mann, the man who has done her wrong; then 
will a portion of her disgrace be wiped away. 
If the heart of her betrayer relents at the sight 
of her sufferings, and the contemplation of her 
faded loveliness, then can she dwell with him in 
peace ; otherwise she will bear only his name, 
and see him no more. Thus will Heaven do 
justice to all.” 

“ Blessed shade, I shall obey you,” answered 
the maid of Lowenstein, while a delicious calm- 
ness pervaded her soul. 

“ Listen once more. Jules Schobert will assist 
you. Weep not; all shall be ordered for the 
best. I say unto you, as the Mediator said unto 
his chosen, ‘Lo! I am with you.’ ” 

Edla raised her head to gaze at the loving face 
once more, but it was no longer there. She 
arose and directed her steps towards the cottage 
which her protecting spirit had designated. She 
knew the spot well, and had often seen the 
maiden who dwelt there. 

She had gone but a short distance when she 
met the very person she was thinking of—Jules 
Schobert. She was very glad, for it was now 
getting quite dark. 

“ Will you walk with me, Jules? I am going 
to the cottage in the valley.” 

“To the end of the world,” said Jules. 

On the way, she revealed to him what she 
knew of the plot already spoken of, concealing 
only the source of her knowledge. 

He entered earnestly into the plans of Edla, 
and by the time they reached the cottage, all 
was arranged. Jules did not enter the dwelling, 
but waited without, while a long and earnest 
conversation passed between the maid of Low- 
enstein and the daughter of Fritz, the peasant, 
whose dreams that night were more hopeful than 
they had been-for many months. 

The following evening Kern and another per- 
son were at the place agreed upon, the former 
exulting in the ingenuity of their scheme, not 
doubting of its success. He pictured to himself 
the disappointment of Jules Schobert, when he 
should hear of his marriage with Edla Ludwig. 
And this was nt all; he drew, also, pleasing 


pictures of his own fvlicity in the possesion of 
such a treasure, 

Thought and fancies like these filled his mind 
while he watched for the appearance of his 
adored. His breast heaved with emotion when 
he beheld her slowly approaching. 

“ Little does she imagine that she will so soon 
be the lawfully wedded wife of Kern Widmann— 
the despised and the rejected,” he said to him- 
self. “The hour of my triumph has come.” 

Edla was now near enough for his purpose. 
With but little difficulty she was secured, placed 
upon a horse, and conveyed to the chapel. 
They heard sighs and sobs, it is true, but they 
heeded them not, and by dint of persuasion and 
threats, she was made the wife of Kern Wid- 
mann. During the whole time of the ceremony 
she did not once remove her veil, and uttered no 
sounds save those we have named. The mo- 
ment the rites were ended, Ludwig stepped from 
his place of concealment, and spoke as follows : 

“Edla, my child, forgive the semmary vio- 
lence of to-night, for know that I gave my free 
consent and approvalto the same. Yes, lknew 
‘what would be best for your happiness, and I 
have not shrunk from my duty, painful though 
it may have been. By the work of this night 
will a competence be secured to you for life. 
Better be the lady of the rich Kern Widmann, 
than the slave of a poor man like Jules Schobert.” 

Before there was time for a reply, footsteps 
were heard advancing up the aisle. Three per- 
sons appeared, and he who walked first carried 
a child in his arms; it was the peasant Fritz. 
Next to Fritz came Jules Schobert, and a female 
closely veiled. 

“We have been witnesses to this interesting 
ceremony,” said Fritz, calmly, “and now we 
know that Heaven is just. Kern Widmann, 
behold your child. I have brought it to you 
that it may henceforth claim the protection of a 
father. 

“°Tis false !” 
abashed. 

“TI confide the helpless creature to its too 
credulous mother, to whom justice has this night 
been done.” 

With these words Fritz lifted the bride’s veil. 
A cry of astonishment escaped the lips of Kern 
Widmann and Ludwig, for they saw not the face 
of Edla, but the careworn, though still hand- 
some features of Matilda. 

“ What means this?” exclaimed the senior 
Widmann, darting angry glances at Fritz. 

“Tt means that God takes the wise in their 
own craftiness, and that the deepest laid scheme 
of villany will sometimes fail. This is my 
daughter, most foully betrayed by your profli- 
gate son. That tender innocent in her arms 
tells the story of her wrongs.” 

For a moment there was the most profound 
silenee, save the suppressed weeping of Matilda. 

Amid this silence Edla Ludwig came forward 
and confronted her father and the Widmanns, 
but it was to her father that she spoke. 

“ My father, you have done wrong,” she said, 
in a solemn voice ; “ you have lent yourself to 
evil without remorse; but God has overruled 
that evil for good. This young woman is now 
the lawful wife of Kern Widmann, and thus it 
should be.” 

Ludwig sank into a chair, covered his face 
with his hands, and it was observed he trembled 
violently. 

“ Fear not,” continued Edla, “ what you have 
seen will not harm you. You repent—and now, 
see! it smiles!” 

What Ludwig might have seen we know not, 
but we know that he grew deadly pale, and for 
a time was speechless. 

Meantime the sweet face of the babe had 
melted the obduracy of Kern ; and taking it in 
his arms, he wept over it. This was too much 
for the nerves of the senior Widmann ; after 
struggling a moment with his pride, he looked 
at the innocent face of the babe, and confessed 
himself conquered by the soft appeals of its 
eyes. 
“ Come hither, Jules Schobert, “said Ludwig, 
when he was calm enough to speak. “Give me 
your hand, and Edla, givé me yours. God has 
joined your hearts, and now I join your hands. 
Priest, do your work. Let this act be sanctioned 
by the rites of the holy church.” 

Short is the space that makes two hearts one ; 
Jules and Edla were wedded. Happy Jules 


happy Edla! 


cried Kern, confused and 


Ludwig fell on his knees and prayed fervently, 
aud the rest followed his example. 

From that happy night the father of Edla was 
a better man. The impression made upon the 
Widmanns was also salutary, and the sorrows 
of Matild: were turned to joy. 

Jules and Edla prospered, for their protecting 
spirit was ever near them, whispering its friendly 
monitions in their ears. 


A SPANISH DANSEUSE. 


Paris is in a whirlwind of excitement with 
the apparition of Senora Camara, a Spanish 
danseuse, who is declared to have thrown the 
laurels of the most famous French queens of the 
ballet into the shade. Her passionate and grave 
vehemence is declared to have an effect far be- 
yond the unmeaning and smiling graces of Cerito 
and Ellsler. From her first appearance, La 
Camara has held Paris subjugated to the point 
of her little foot—and the smallest and prettiest 
foot it is, that was ever seen upon a dancer! 
She is young, exceedingly beautiful, delicate, 
but nervously intense, and dancing is more her 
element than her art. She precipitates herself 
upon the scene, and dashes away into the most 
captivating and astounding mimicry and motion 
possible to conceive. Her look speaks, her ges- 
tures seem to scream, her hands swoon, her body 
convulses with grace, and her feet tremble and 
bound, as if the very genius of dance were fren- 
zied in ecstasy within her. At the same time, 
she seems exaggerating nothing, forcing nothing, 
and yielding only to the impulse of a new soul 
and shape of woman. Her dress, on another 

rson. would have been thought too showy and 

izarre, for it was of Spanish gorgeousness, and 
too marked with contrasts for Parisian taste— 
but at this first representation, the enthusiasm 
became Spanish— spoke Spanish, thought Span- 
ish, and saw Spanish—and it was only after two 
or three representations that it was sufficiently 
calmed and collected to recover its French eyes 
and tongues—Home Journal. 


TRANSYLVANIA. 


Transylvania lies like a splendid jewel en- 
chased by magnificent mountains, whose sum- 
mits are reflected in the clear stream which they 
send forth, showing to the inhabitants of the 
plain, in every grain of gold they carry down, 
the treasures that lie buried in the t moun- 
tainous district from which they descend. Gold 
and silver, iron, lead, and copper, salt and salt- 

tre, are found, together with rocks and stones 
in which the garnet, amethyst, and opal, sparkle 
in the most brilliant colors. The anemone waves 
its head in the valley; beside the brook grows 
the blue speedwell; the sage and mit fill the 
air with their perfume; magnificent oaks and 
stately beeches rival each other in beauty; on 
the heights grows the splendid rhododendron; 
the mountain tops are crowned with the silver 
fir; and the blue-bell blossoms out its short ex- 
istence in the woods. Magnificent steeds, with 
broad chest and iron fetlocks, such as can only 
be equalled in Arabia, graze in the plains ; upon 
the naked rocks, where no plant takes root, are 
seen the chamois; and the wild goat inhabits 
the solitude of inaccessible cliffs ; above him the 
clouds, the eagle, and vultures of every kind. 
There is no mountain-land on the globe more 
grand or beautiful; whilst the people, unlike the 
poor crippled and idiotic creatures seen in the 
Austrian Alps, are handsome and well-formed. 
But alas! the curse of rate and language rests 
upon them, and debars them from the enjoyment 
of the blessings; indeed, this beautiful country 
is at the present time one of the most unhappy 
on the face of the earth— Max Schlusinger. 


HAYDN’S MINUET OF THE OX. 


Haydn saw with surprise a butcher call upon 
him, who being full of sensibility, as much as 
any other person, to the charms of his works, 
said freely to him—*“ Sir, I know you are both 
good and obliging; therefore I address myself 
to you with full confidence. You excel in all 
kinds of composition; you are the first of com- 
posers ; but I am particularly fond of your min- 
uets. I stand in need of one that is pretty and 
quite new, for my daughter’s wedding, which is 
to take place in a few days. I cannot address 
myself better than to the famous Haydn.” 
Haydn, always full of kindness, and smiling at 
this new ee promised it to him for the fol- 
lowing day. The amateur returned at the a 
pointed time and received with joyful gratitude 
the precious gift. Shortly afterwards the sound 
of instruments struck Haydn’sear. He listened, 
and thought he re ized his new minuet. He 
went to his window, from which he saw a superb 
ox, with gilded horns, adorned with festoons and 
garlands, and surrounded by an ambulating 
orchestra, stop under his balcony, The butcher 
went up to Haydn's apartment, expressed again 
to him his senti.nents of admiration, and ended 
his speech by saying, “ Dear sir, I thought that 
a butcher could not express his gratitude for so 
beautiful a minuet better than by offering the 
finest ox in his possession.” He insis till 
Haydn, affected at his frank generosity, accepted 
it. From that moment the minuet was known 
throughout Vienna by the name of the “ Minuet 

Miscellany. 


of the Ox.”—Cocke’s Musical 
There is a perennial and even sa- 
in work. Were he ever so ighted, 
forgetful of his high calling, there is always 


hope in a man that actually and earnestly works ; 
in idleness alone is there perpetual despair. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
NATURE BE THY SANCTUARY. 


BY C. 8. BURLBUT. 


Love is harping in the breezes, 
Beauty smiles along the vale, 

While among the summer wild-wood, 
Murmurs eve’s elyzian gale. 


Music, inspiration breathing, 

O'er the twilight gently comes : 
Lovely as a golden vision 

Of the loved and beauteous ones. 


Rural pleasures evangelic, 

Birds, and bees, and summer flowers, 
On the spirit sweetly stealing, 

Tell of fairer worlds than ours. 


Bliss on sunny wings is floating, 
Joy depends to music’s shrine ; 
While along the quiet valley, 
Breathes the sweets of mountain thyme. 


Mortal, forth beneath the green-wood! 
The Invisible is there! 

Where the fountains plash in sunshine, 
He, the Great Supreme, is there! 


Not in temples gemmed with beauty, 
Comes that voice so still and small, 

But among the birds and blossoms, 
Where He dwells, the God of all! 


Nature is the rosy pathway, 
Leading to the realms of bliss ; 

Blooming sweet o’er Lethe’s river, 
Just beyond the bloom of this. 


Pilgrim to the sweets of Eden! 
Fairer lands attract thy gaze, 
Than bedeck the universe, 
Smiling through yon fields of haze. 


Nature be thy sanctuary! 
For a flowery realm prepare ; 
Land of beauty! land of angels! 
Love enshrined forever there ! 
Elwood, Enfield, Ct., July, 1851. 


THE FUTURE OF EGYPT. 

That the East will never regenerate itself, con- 
temporary history shows: nor has any nation of 
history culminated twice. The spent summer 
blooms no more—the Indian summer is but a 
memory and delusion. The sole hope of the 
East is Western inoculation. The child must 
suckle the age of the parent ; and even “ Medea’s 
wondrous alchemy” will not restore its peculiar 

rime. If the East awakens, it will be no longer 
In the peg (te red slippers, but in hats and 
boots. The West is the seat that advances for- 
ever on the shore,—the shore cannot stay it, but 
becomes the bottom of the ocean. The Western 
who lives in the Orient does not assume kittan 
and baggy breeches, and those of his Moslem 
neighbors shrink and disappear before his coat 
and pantaloons. The Turkish army is clothed 
like the armies of Europe. The Grand Turk 
himself, Mohammed’s vicar, the Commander of 
the Faithful, has laid away the magnificence of 
Haroun Alraschid, and wears the simple red 
Tarboosh and a stiff suit of military blue. Cairo 
is an English station to India ; and the Howadji 
does not drink sherbert upon the Pyramids, but 
champaigne. The choice Cairo of our Eastern 
imagination is contaminated with carriages, 
and other vehicles of travel impede the way. 
They are showing the secrets of the streets to the 
sun. Their silence is no longer murmurous, but 
rattling. The uzbeekeeyah—public promenade 
of Cairo—is a tea garden, of a Sunday afternoon 
crowded with ungainly Franks, listening to bad 
music. Ichabod! Ichabod! steam has towed 
the Mediterranean up the Nile to Boulak; and 
as you move on to Cairo, through the still sur- 
viving masquerade of the Orient, the cry of the 
melon-merchant seems the significant cry of each 
sad-eyed Oriental, ‘ Consoler of the embarrassed 
O pips !"—Mr. Curtis's Nile Notes. 


CARTHAGENIAN COMMERCE. 


The intercourse that Carthage had with the 
interior of Africa, is among the extraordinary 
facts of ancient commerce. This country has 
been the — of modern times, to which the 
traveller eagerly turned his footsteps, seek- 
ing for the sources of the Nile, or the course of 
the Niger, and if not finding death in the sands 
of the desert, or the malaria of the river, bring- 
ing back the shattered wreck of himself, and a 
few insulated facts of puzzling import, which 
leave us still in obscurity. Yet more than two 
thousand years ago, the road from Carthage to 
Timbuctoo was regularly travelled. It led 
across the great desert of Sahara, connecting 
oasis with oasis, and yielding, for hundreds of 
miles, no drop of water for the parched lips of 
trader or camel. Along this dreadful highway, 
where the whirlwind of sand, or the breath of. 
the simoon, enveloped man and beast in its 
deadly embrace, and the dried and blackened 
mummies of former enterprises lay scattered in 
the path, did the toil-worn and panting caravan 
reach the Joliba, and barter the products of the 
sea-coast for those of the interior of Atrica —G.- 
R. Russell. 
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“Look once more,” = “ See 
how radiantly she smiles; ‘tis my protecting iain 
spirit.” Dryden | 
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CLEASOMN'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIRUL. 

Venus, the embodiment of female beauty, was 
anciently nmted as having arisen from the 
sea. This is only another way of saying that 
cleanliness is necessary to beauty. ithout 
cleanliness there can be no health, no beauty. 
A hand left unwashed for a few days becomes 
ugly and repulsive. If one can conceive of a 
face left unwashed even for a week, we must 
imagine something far from very beautiful. A 
face freely washed, looks handsomer than at any 
other time. But is in vain to wash the few 
square inches of the skin we have in sight, if the 
vastly larger area we cover with our dress is 
left, from day to day, and even from week to 
week, uncleaned from its constantly accumulat- 
ing impurities. The health. and consequently 
the clearness and freshness of the skin, require 
that every square inch, nay, every pore, should 
be in the best pésition, and that cannot be if a 
single pore is left clogged with the impure matter 
which is continually passing from the system. 
But the action of water upon the skin, especially 
cold water, seems to be more important even 
than its first office of cleansing it from impuri- 
ties. The rain bathes the lovely rose-bush, 
washes it from dust, but it also enlivens every 
leaf and petal. So the cold bath not only 


cleanses the skin from its impurities, but gives 
it tone, strength, and giossy smoothness, and a 
fresh appearance, like that of the rose just washed 
in nature’s bath, a genial shower. 
Bathing, in all countries where beauty has 
been esteemed, and health is the fountain of 
beauty, has been considered the first necessity of 
life. have known many ladies, jaded, diseased, 
miserable. and looking as badly as they felt, 
become fresh, rosy, bright and healthy, after a 
few months of systematic bathing—a thorough 
purification and renovation of the skin, with a 
consequent increase of vivacity, strength, grace 
of action and expression. This is such a re- 
markable effect of the water cure, which consists 
mainly in a certain regular and prescribed series 
of bathing, that ladies would resort to it for the 
improvement of their looks, if the recovery of 
their health were not a necessary concomitant. 
The relation of general and entire cleanliness 
to beauty, is simply this: no person can be beau- 
tiful without health, no person can be healthy 
unless the skin maintains its proper action—and 
the skin cannot act with vigor without the cleans- 
ing and tonic effect of a daily bath. Pople 
worry through life without it, but those who 
bathe every day enjoy life. And whenever you 
meet a clean, rosy beauty, with brightness 


in every look, and an elastic grace in every mo- 
tion, with the light glancing iv her laughing 
e and the warm blood playing in her damask 

, be sure that her skin is re by fre- 


bathing in cold water.— Water Gore 


THE BANIAN TREE. 


The Banian, or Indian fig tree, is one of the 
most remarkable productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. It is a native of the warmer parts of 
India. The manner of its growth is singuler.— 
From the horizontal branches of the parent stem 
are thrown out shoots, which, bending to the 
earth, take root and form new stems ; from these 
new branches put out, and they in their turn 
throw out shoots to form new stems, till at last 
a single stem becomes the parent of an exten- 
sive grove, not unappropriately characterized 
asa 

in “ Pillared shade high over-arched.” 


This tree is regarded as sacred by the Hin- 
doos, believing, as they do, that the birth place 
of their chief deity, Vishnu, was beneath its over- 
spreading branches; idols are set up under its 
branches, and temples erected near it ; and it is 


sometimes called “ the tree of councils,” because 


the pests assemble under it to deliberate on 
civi airs. On an island in the river Nerdud- 
da, there is a celebrated tree of this »s 
which covers a space more than the third of a 
mile in circumference. The largest tranks 
amount to three hundred and fifty, and the 
smaller ones exceed three thousand. This tree 
is called Cubeer-burr by the Hindoos, in mem 
of a favorite saint. who took it under his i 

t , and from whose tooth-pick it is fa- 
Pied to a spru It is celebrated through- 
out all Hindostan for its beauty and magnitude , 
and numerous votaries from every part of the 
Mogul empire repair to this sacred spot, at cer- 
tain seasons, to attend per festivals. — 
thousand persons may easily re under 
ample — Home 


STRANGE SUPERSTITION. 
There is a superstition in Cheshire that 
ing cough may be cured by holding a toad for a 
few moments with its head within the mouth of 
the person afflicted. I heard only the — day 


ofa cure by this somewhat di pro- 
cess; the toad was said to have caught the dis- 
ease, which in this instance proved fatal to it in 


a few hours—English Tourist. 
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PICFORTAL DRAWING ROOM 


COM? ANTON. 


GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 

It will be remembered that in the third num- 
ber of the present volume we gave a military 
scene, in which Gen. Scott was introduced, and 
on which occasion we gave a careful synopsis of 
his. life. The present likeness calls for a like 
mention, and we subjoin the facts substantially 
the same as before. Our artist, Mr. Wallin. has 
done himself great credit in the drawing he has 
made for us. Winfield Scott was born June 
13, 1786, near Petersburg, Va. He is of Scotch 
descent, and one of his ancestors fell at the bat- 
tle of Colloden. His early studies were directed 
with the purpose of some professional occupation 
for life, and in 1806 he was admitted to the bar. 
He entered the service as captain of light artil- 
lery, in 1808, at the age of 22 years. Early in 
the year 1812 he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel of the second artillery, since which time 
his public career is as familiar as household 
words. The country needed two such generals 
as Taylor and Scott to carry on the Mexican 
war to a successful issue, and Scott, too, needed 


just such an opportunity to show the world the 
great generalship that was in him. There are 
few public men more prominently before the 
public, or more popular with the people than 
Gen. Scott. Though 65 years of age, he is a 
hale and hearty man, and performs an immense 
amount of professional labor as the head of the 
American army. During his late tour through 
the south and west of the country, a cordial wel- 
come has greeted him at every point, and the 
citizens and military have turned out by thou- 
sands to do him honor. 


There are many that despise half the world, 
but if there be any that despise the whole of it 
it is because the other half despises them. 


ANS 


GEN. WINFIELD SCOTT. 


FRESH AIR. 


Man acts strangely. Although a current of 
fresh air is the life of his lungs, he seems inde- 
fatigable in the exercise of his inventive powers 
to deprive himself of this heavenly blessing. 
Thus he carefully closes every cranny of his 
bed-chamber against its entrance, and he nrefers 
that his lungs should receive the mixed effluvium 
from his cellar and larder, and form a patent 
little acquarious, in lieu of it. Why should man 
be so terrified at the adiwission of the night air 
into any of his apartments? It is nature’s over- 
flovine enrrent, and never carries the destroving 
angel with it. See how soundly the delicate 
little wren and tender little robin sleep under its 
full and immediate influence, and how fresh and 
vigorous and joyous they rise amid the surround- 
ing dewdrops of the morning. Although ex- 
posed all night long to the air of heaven, their 
lungs are never out of order, and this we know 
by the daily repetition of their song. Look at 
the newly-born hare, without any nest to go to. 
It lives and thrives, and becomes strong and 
playful under the unmitigated inclemency of the 
falling dews of the night. I have here a fine 
male turkey, full eight years old. and he has not 
passed a single night in shelter. He roosts in a 
cherry tree, and is always in the primest health 
the year throughout. Three dunghill fowls, pre- 
ferring this cherry tree to the warm perches in 
the hen house, to airva with 
him early in October, and have never since gone 
to any other roosting place. The cow and the 
horse sleep safely on the cold, damp ground, 
and the roebuck lies down to rest n the heater 
an the dowy monntain ton, T mvreelf can sleep 
all night long, bareheaded under the full moon’s 
watery beams, without any fear of danger, and 
pass the day in wet shoes without catching cold. 
Coughs aud colds are generally caugut wi 
transition from an overheated room to a cold 
apartment; but there would be no danger in 
this mov’ ment ventilation were attended to— 
a precaution little thought of now-a-days.— Wa- 
tertuu's Lsouys on Natural Listory. 


For beauty’s tears are lovelier than her smiles. 
Campodell. 


TOWN OF STEUBENVILLE, OHIO. 


This lively little place, which has wholly | 


grown up with the present century, does all in 
its power, which is not inconsiderable, to acquire 
the size and bulkiness of other and older cities. 
It took to itself the west bank of the Ohio, to- 
gether with scenery of the fairest kind upon this 


fairest of rivers. It commenced with great or- | 


der and regularity to build itself up in a proper 
and convenient city-like manner, and thence has 
continued steadily and rapidly to advance. It 
has, like all other American towns, however 


| small, its churches, academies, printing offices 
and manufactories, each and all sufficient for the 
needs and enterprise of a growing population. 


names of a foreign origin which we recognize 
with feelings of grateful pleasure. It was so 
| named in honor of Baron Steuben, a most gal- 
lant and efficient officer of the revolutionary 
army. 

Frederic William, or, as he was generally 
called, Baron Steuben, was a distinguished 


' Prussian, of birth and eminence that might en- 


NSS 


The name of this place is one of the few | 


title him to the highest honors in his own coun- | 


try, which he abvandened, as did Lafayette, to 


fight in the ranks of freedom in America. He | 


has been an aid to the great Frederic, as the 
world persists in calling this most affected, cruel 
and Frenchified monarch, where he could not 
but learn the most exact military discipline, the 
most accomplished mode of battering down walls 


_ of flesh and blood. 
The skill and hardihood thus acquired were _ 


of inestimable value to the American army. | 


ready to take any position where he could best 
serve the great cause of human freedom, was at 
once appointed Inspector-general, with the rark 
of Major-general ; and perhaps he did more than 
any other man, during the war, to introduce a 
system of uniform military tactics. He died up- 
on a farm in the vicinity of. New York, and w. s 
buried, according to his own orders, in his mil’- 
tary cloak, ina nameless grave. In our engrav- 
ing of this orderly little town, which is here- 
with given, Maing has sketched-a scene of 


Steuben, who had modestly offered himself as | much natural beauty. 


VIEW OF STEUBENVILLE, OBIO. 
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GLEASOM'S PICLORIAY DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Rocm Companion.) 
FLORENCE ASHLEIGH: 
THE ERIDE. 


BY MISS MARTHA A. CLOUGH. 


Those first affections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain-light of all our or. 


le was a glorious day in mid-winter ; the sky 


was bright and cloudless as the day-dreams | 


of youth, and the rich sunbeams shed light and 
beauty over the earth. The city of New York 
presented a scene of gaiety and excitement scl- 
dom witnessed even there ; crowds of pedestrians 
were hurrying to and fro—superb equipages 
were speeding along the streets, while joyous 
shouts, sweet merry voices, and gleeful laughter, 
Lending with the “merry sleigh-bells’ chime,” 
rang gaily out upontheair. Alone in his studio, 
and unheedful of all this excitement, sat Ernest 
Harcourt, while around him were gathered in 
picturesqae confusion the rare and beautiful 
works of the painter’s art. Here might be seen 
a mild Madonna, with soft, dove-like eyes, and 
a face radiant with that sweet serenity which 
seems more of heaven than earth; there a ma- 
jestic, stately beauty, with pride flashing from 
her brilliant eyes, curling her coral lips and 
arching her swan-like neck. Now the eye rested 
upon a sunny-browed, fair haired child, and then 
upon a slight, ethereal figure and spiritual coun- 
tenance, that might have been taken for the rep- 
resentation of a Peri. There were landscapes, 
too, evidently, the creations of a wayward fancy, 
for here and there was one, pervaded with those 
warm and sunny tints, that characterized the 
painting of Claude; it was evidently the daguer- 
reotype of a bright thought. for the sunlight was 
melting among gorgeous clouds, and breaking 
up through beautiful foliage, and flushing the 
sparkling waters, and the green earth. In strik- 
ing contrast with this was a dark sketch, dark 
and sombre enough to suit even the gloomy 
fancy of Salvator Rosa; there the cloudy sky, 
the wild ravine, the turbid brook, were all cold, 
cold as the moonlight glitter on northern snows, 
and yet the whole was fraught with a strange 
beauty. Then there was another, with its hues 
mellowed and subdued with a twilight softness ; 
rich shadows purpled the waters, and a golden 
haze slumbered amid the tree-tops, and crowned 
the far-off mountains with a halo of glory. 


But the young artist seemed all regardless o¢ 
these; he stood before a portrait that rested on 
his easel, absorbed in deep thonght. It was a 
sketch of a female figure, and though not yet 
completed, it already indicated a face of sur- 
passing beauty, and a form of matchless sym- 
metry and grace. A thousand tumultuous and 
varying cmotions flitted over his countenance as 
fe gazed upon it; now his dark eyes would 
brighten—a rich flush would steal into his cheek, 
and his whole face would light up with delight, 
the next moment the color would recede, the 
jetty brows would knit into an expression of in- 
tense anguish, and the lips become firmly com- 
pressed. All at once he thought he heard a 
door open and close in a room below, and then 
the sound of footsteps, and a clear, mellow voice 
fell on his ear; he started, and the crimson 
flushed over his broad, white forehead, for those 
sweet tones thrilled every chord of his heart. 
He hastily snatched the picture from the easel, 
and turned the face to the wall, then hurried 
across the apartment, and taking up his palette 
and brushes began to add a few tints to a half- 
finished landscape. When a few minutes after- 
wards a gay trio entered the studio, he stood 
calmly at his work, and though his heart was 
beating wildly, there was no tremor in the hand 
that wielded the brush—no fitful color in the 
face bent over the canvass—nought to betray 
the slightest agitation. A tall, elegant man in 
the prime of life had crossed the room to him 
and bade him “good morning,” before he 
seemed to notice the arrival of his visiters; then 
he looked up with a smile, apologized for his 
inattention, and moved towards the rest of the 
party. A majestic and fashionable looking 
woman had already seated herself with the air 
of one quite at home, and a young and beautiful 
girl stood by one of the windows, gazing into 
the street, and tracing the fantastic figures of the 
frost-work in the glass with her taper fingers. 
She turned towards him as he approached, and 
returned his greeting with a polite salutation. 

“J think you wished us to come this morning 


at eleven, Mr. Harcourt?” said the gentleman, 
glancing at his gold repeater. 

“ Yes, sir.” replied the artist. “that was my 
request—will it be quite convenient for you to 
remain an hour, to-day, Miss Ashleigh ?” 

“ Perfectly so,” rejoined the lady. 

Ernest Harcourt bowed, and hurried away to 
bring his easel, while the fair girl removed her 
hat, and flinging her rich shawl over the arm of 
the sofa, sank carelessly down to wait the re-ap- 
pearance of the young painter. 

“ Retain that position, by all means,” said 
Harcourt, as he again approached her, for she 
had unconsciously assumed an attitude of rare 
graccfulness, and to the artist Florence Ashleigh, 
with all her wondrous loveliness and grace, had 
never seemed so beautiful, as at that moment. 
He placed his easel near her, and began to add 
a few shades to the portrait, while the visiters, 
who had accompanied her, strolled arm in arm 
through the studio, looking at the exquisite 
paintings that adorned the walls, and comment- 
ing upon their merits. An hour sped swiftly and 
happily to the young painter; the bright being 
before him had dispelled the melancholy thoughts 
that had haunted him,and at length he lifted 
his eyes to her face with a glance in which his 
unavowed love shone eloquently. Fora moment 
their eyes met. Florence Ashleigh had never 
before encountered such a look from him; but 
it needed no words to interpret its language, and 
the heavily-fringed lids drooped over her large, 
liquid eves, while her heart beat fast with the 
host of tumultuous emotions aroused by that 
speaking glance. Again the artist fixed his 
gaze upon the portrait—and at length, turning 
towards the young girl, he said in a tone, too 
low for any ear but hers : 

“]T will not detain you longer, Miss Ashleigh, 
though your presence is perhaps too pleasant to 
me! To-morrow the portrait will be finished— 
I will not say how much I regret it.” 


The crimson rushed over the fair face of 


lips quivered like rose-leaves shaken by a 
storm; but she could not find voice to reply. 
She took up her hat, and was busily shaking 
back the plumes upon it, when her compan- 
ions returned to that nook of the studio, so 
that they never noticed her agitation. The gay 
conversation that ensued was well calculated to 
restore composure, but Ernest Harcourt, with 
the quick eye of love, saw the flush fade from 
her face, as they alluded to the completion of 
the portrait, and the tremor that shook her white 
hand, as she drew her cachemere around her. 
The next moment he was alone—alone with the 
lifelike image of Florence Ashleigh—with his 
own thoughts. 

The next day they came to take away the 
portrait—the proud father, and his beautiful 
daughters. The painter mct them with a calm 
brow and a placid smile, and led them to the 
easel, on which lay the picture. There was the 
“counterfeit presentment” of Florence Ash- 
leigh’s classic head—the Grecian features—the 
large, violet eyes—the long, silken lashes—the 
delicately penciled brows—and the dark brown 
hair, parted away from the white forehead, and 
falling in heavy curls upon the polished shoul- 
ders, were all delineated with a faithfulness sel- 
dom equalled, while the exquisite fairness of the 
complexion—the soft bloom on the cheeks, and 
the hue of lips like chiseled coral, gave the sem- 
blance of life to the inanimate canvass. OQ, it 
was beautiful—beautiful ; and round it hovered 
that soft, rich coloring, that mellow atmosphere, 
which the old painters loved to fling around 
their pictures of the Madonna. The old man 
gazed upon it long and earnestly in silence; at 
length a silence broke over his features; his eye 
had fallen on the slight hauteur in the arch of 
the graceful neck, and the curve of the bright 
lips. 

“Do you see that, Marian ?” he asked, turning 
to his eldest daughter; “there is the old Ash- 
leigh expression—the family pride—anybody who 
had ever seen one of the race, would know that 
picture in India !” 

“ Family pride!” Those two words were ring- 
ing in the ear and heart of Ernest Harcourt, 
when the sweet voice of Florence echoed through 
the room like a lute-tone. 

“ And so you think it like me, dear papa ?” 
she asked. 

“Like you! Why, child, it is faultless,” 
exclaimed the old man, looking down upon her 
with pride in every lineament of his face. “In. 
deed, I do not know how he has succeeded in 


obtaining so striking a resemblance.” 


Florence Ashleigh, and her delicately arched- 


It was well that the proud relatives of Flor- 
ence Ashleigh saw not the sudden flush that 
suffased the face of Ernest Harcourt, or the 
death-like pallor that succeeded it,—otherwise 
they might have suspected that the young painter 
had transferred to the canvass an image indelibly 
pictured in his heart. 

“ This portrait does vou great credit,” observed 
the millionaire, turning towards him ; “ my most 
sanguine expectations are more than realized; 
it deserves a richer remuneration than the stipu- 
lated sum.” 

“ No, sir—no, sir,” hurriedly interposed Har- 
court; “1 am amply repaid if your expectations 
are met;” he paused, hesitated a moment, and 
then received the gold which his patron offered 
him, and half unconsciously murmured his 
thanks. The next moment the visiters turned 
to go; he scarcely heard their words of com- 
mendation, or the expression of their good 
wishes, for his thoughts were all of Florence. 
She had not lifted her eyes to him during the 
interview, but he saw the flitter of her eyelids— 
the varying color in her face—the scarcely per- 
ceptible quiver of her lips, and when she glanced 
at him a moment at parting, and murmured her 
“adieu,” in a voice scarcely audible, his heart 
beat fast, and a mist gathered before his eyes. 


Can it be true, that she really regrets thatthe 
portrait is completed? he asked himself, as the 
echo of their retreating footsteps died away, and 
for a moment the remembrance of the past gave 
him a thrill of joy; then the proud father of 
Florence Ashleigh rose before him, and he 
murmured : 


“Tt is madness to think of revealing to that 
peerless girl the love which must be hopeless 
now and hereafter; even had I wealth and fame 
to offer her with my heart, I could not assure her 
of rank equal to her own, for I know nothing of 
my lineage—know not even my rightful name! 
It is vain to think of her more !” 


Alas! alas! the young painter had spoken 
true; there was little reason for him to hope that 
the proud father, who gloried in his ancestry, 
and deemed his daughter a fitting bride for the 
noblest in the land, would ever give his idolized 
Florence to a nameless painter. Ernest Har- 
court knew all this, and a thrill of agony swayed 
his heart as he thought that his love-dream was 
doomed to fade as a thousand other visions, 
which he had cherished, had vanished before. 
This, however, was not his first experience of 
sorrow, for his pathway in life had thus far been 
a thorny one. He had never known the love of 
kindred, and his earliest recollections were of his 
childish grief at hearing the sad story of his 
orphanage from the lips of his benefactor. 
Twenty-five years previous to the date of our 
story, a packet-ship was wrecked on the coast 
of an inhospitable island in the Indian ocean ; 
the passengers and crew despairing of safety in 
the sinking vessel, took refuge in the life-boats, 
and had nearly reached the shore, when a heavy 
sea engulfed them; some sank beneath the 
whirling waters to a grave among the coral 
caves of the ocean, and some were swept on 
shore by the violence of the waves. Two sail- 
ors, who had deserted from a merchant vessel, 
some three months before this sad occurrence, 
and were then living on the desolate island, were 
witnesses of the awful spectacle, and among the 
lifeless forms, thrown upon the beach, they dis- 
covered a lady with a child of perhaps two sum- 
mers, closely clasped in her arms. She was 
speechless when they found her, and her spirit 
soon took its flight; but the child lived, and one 
of the sailors watched over him with much so- 
licitude. Three days after the wreck, they were 
taken on board a vessel, bound for New York, 
and thither the generous tar bore the child of his 
adoption. He gave him a home with his own 
children, and because his eyes were so strangely 
thoughtful and earnest, they called him Ernest ; 
the name Harcourt was added in memory of an 
old acquaintance of his benefactor. At an early 
age he exhibited a remarkable predilection for 
sketching, and at length the desire to be an ar- 
tist became the all-engrossing project of his 
heart. Many difficulties and obstacles lay in 
his path to greatness, but with the wild hope of 
success ever burning in his heart, he toiled 
steadiiy for the attainment of the desired object. 
Grace Greenwood says: “A race for bread is 
better than a race for fame ;" but when one is 
toiling like the young artist, for both, it requires 
a strong resolution, a lofty courage, to nerve the 
spirit for the effort. It had cost Ernest Harcourt 
many a stern trial, many a mighty struggle with 
the world, to reach the position which he now 


occupied, and often the star, from which “ Hope, 
that gentlest astrologer,” was foretelling a bril- 
liant fortune, grew pale and dim in the clouds 
of care and misfortune, that hovered over the 
sky of his existence. It is a sad, sad truth, that 
genius is not always appreciated when not sur- 
rounded by outward circumstances favorable to 
display it, and Ernest Harcourt might, perhaps, 
have seen the utter overthrow of all the bright 
hopes, in which vivid imaginations are prone to 
indulge, had not an act of heroism introduced 
him to the notice of Mrs. Brandon, the only 
sister of Florence Ashleigh. He had the happi- 
ness of rescuing f.om drowning, her child, a 
fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, the pride and joy of 
her parents. Nothing could exceed their grati- 
tude to him, and when the grateful father sought 
him in his studio to reward him, he knew for the 
first time that there was such an artist in the 
city as Ernest Harcourt. Mr. Brandon was a 
connoisseur in the fine arts, and his practised eye 
soon saw the genius of the young painter, and 
from that time Ernest Harcourt began to rise in 
the public favor. The Brandons were people of 
wealth and rank, and their opinions had great 
weight in the circle in which they moved, and 
the talents of Harcourt now began to be known 
and admired. Mr. Brandon gave him his pa- 
tronage, recommended him to the notice of his 
friends, and at last brought Florence Ashleigh 
to sit for her portrait. And when she came, in 
all her brightness and bsauty—in all her loveli- 
ness of mind and heart, Ernest Harcourt first 
“ awoke to love.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Six months had passed since the completion 
of Florence Ashleigh’s portrait, and the pros- 
pects of the young artist were brightening be- 
neath the smiles of fortune. The faithful like- 
ness of the beautiful girl had drawn all eyes to 
the painter ; and ere long his prosperity enabled 
him to visit Italy, to study the works of the 
great masters. It was atthe close of a delightful 
day in August, and Ernest Harcourt was alone 
in his studio. On the morrow he was to sail for 
fair Italia, the land of the artist’s dreams; his 
arrangements were all completed,—everything 
was in readiness for his departure but his own 
heart, and that yearned for another glance at 
Florence Ashleigh. 

“I must see her once more!” he exclaimed, 
at length, and the next moment he was hurrying 
towards the country-seat of her haughty sire. 
The evening was glorious; the moon looked 
down with a smile upon her radiant brow, and 
the stars burned brightly in the blue depths of 
the cloudless sky. The breath of summer flow- 
ers perfumed the soft air, and the dewy leaves 
rustled a sweet symphony to the murmuring of 
the stream that wound near his path like a line 
of silvery light; but he heeded not the beauty of 
nature, for before his mental vision floated the 
radiant face of Florence Ashleigh. The music 
of a harp aroused him from a bright dream ; he 
knew the strains of her harp, and the still sweeter 
melody of her voice, for he had often listened to 
them, when she dreamed not that he was near. 
He paused beneath her window; it was open, 
and beside it sat Florence, now and then touch- 
ing a chord of her harp. The next moment he 
was by her side, listening to her sweet welcome, 
and basking in the sunlight of her smile. Two 
hours after they parted acknowledged lovers. 
Ernest Harcourt had told the fair girl his past 
history—his hopes for the future—his dreams— 
his aspirations, and his deep, devoted love for 
her; and she had given him the dear assurance 
that his affection was returned—that in heart 
she was his own. “There are some moments 
like the hues on the wing of a butterfly, a touch 
brushes them away ”—so says Miss Landon, in 
one of her novels—such were the moments spent 
by the lovers, till that bitter word, farewell, with 
all its wealth of meaning, was spoken, and they 
parted—Ernest Harcourt to toil and labor for 
her sake—and his Florence to cherish his memory 
and pray for his success. 

Time passed away, and Florence Ashleigh 
still bore the name and shared the home of her 
father. Her beauty had superbly matured, and 
she was now indeed a magnificent creature. The 
world wondered why she refused so many daz- 
sling offers; but ah, the world knew not the 
early, only love of the petted and radiant crea- 
ture. “Her heart was like a precious gem, tod 
delicate to bear more than one engraving,” and 
her love for Ernest Harcourt was still the dearest 
object of her earthly existence—in which were 
centred all her sweetest memories of the past— 
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in which were garnered all her brightest hopes 
of the future. Now and then tidings of the young 
painter, who had made her the star of his des- 
tiny, reached her; “he had walked steadily up- 
ward in the eye of fame,” and as she heard his 
praises spoken, her dark eyes would brighten, 
and the rose on her cheek deepen into crimson. 

It was midnight—calm, thought-inspiring mid- 
night, and Florence Ashleigh was standing in 
the magnificent boudoir where Ernest Harcourt 
had breathed his love to her three years before. 
She was still more beautiful in form and feature 
than when the young painter portrayed her 
loveliness, but a sad change had come over the 
expression of her countenance. Had a sculptor 
wished to represent despair, he could have found 
a model in the drooping figure and wretched 
countenance of that young girl; her face was 
fearfully colorless—an expression of intense suf- 
fering rested on the broad, white forehead ; there 
was a heart-reading look of anguish in the 
dark, violet eyes, and the lids seemed heavy with 
gathering tears. And what had caused all this 
misery? A sacrifice lay before her, from which 
every feeling of her nature shrank, and she was 
endeavoring to school her heart to the trial. A 
few hours before she had been summoned to her 
father’s library to hear the startling intelligence 
that all the wealth of her sire had been lost in 
an unfortunate and hazardous speculation. Her 
father was almost frantic with the thought of it; 
and in an agony of soul which Florence had 
never witnessed before, he had placed before his 
child the sacrifice which alone could save them 
from want and disgrace. Vincent Lourville was 
a millionaire; he had long sued in vain for the 
hand of Florence, and he had proposed to the 
old man a union. 

There was a wild struggle in the heart of 
Florence, for her soul revolted against the alli- 
ance; on one hand was misery in poverty—on 
the other, misery in wealth; which should she 
choose? She could soon have decided for her- 
self; but then the wild, frantic grief of her white- 
haired, ghastly father, rose before her, and she 
wavered between love and duty. If she endeav- 
ored to think calmly of the proposed alliance, 
the image of Ernest Harcourt flitted before her 
mental vision; again those dark, tender eyes 
looked into her own—again that voice of melody 
murmured in her ear—again she stood beside 
him, uttering the promise that she would never 
marry till his return. Her brain whirled as she 


thought of this—her eyes grew dim, and a faint-* 


ness stole into her heart; she tottered to anopen 
window, hoping that the cool air might refresh 
her. Everything abroad was still and serene as 
the smile of a sleeping child, but Florence heeded 
it not. 

“ Can Ernest have forgotten me for some dark- 
eyed beauty of the South? Can it be that—” 
She paused, for her aching eyes had caught 
a glimpse of a tall form moving towards her. 
She sprang forward with a glad cry, and the 
next moment the unconscious girl was folded to 
the heart of Ernest Harcourt. But his familiar 
voice soon recalled her, and ere long she was 
listening to words that thrilled every chord of 
her heart with deep joy. Then she told him of 
the stern, mental trial which she had suffered 
that night—of her father’s misfortunes—of the 
proposal of Lourville. The young man listened 
with deep emotion, and gathering her closer to 
his heart, murmured : 

“God be thanked that I can save you from 
this sacrifice. Dearest Florence, I now have 
not only wealth, but a proud name to lay at 
your feet—learn to call me Ernest Ladore, love, 
for Ihave found my father. Let me tell you 
briefly his history: in early life he was a mer- 
chant in India, where he amassed a large for- 
tune. ‘In 18—, he married the daughter of an 
English artist ; two years after their union, busi- 
ness summoned, my futher to Cuba, and at length 
he determined to take up his abode there. He 
sent for his wife to join him, and she immedi- 
ately embarked with her father and her child for 
Cuba—she was lost; but the child was saved. 
You know the rest of my history, Florence, 
until I went to Italy. Six months ago I met my 
father for the first time since my remembrance, 
in Naples. He was struck with my resemblance 
to my lost mother and himself, and wished to 
learn my history. I told him the particulars of 
my early life, and showed him the small, antique 
brooch and rich scarf which my benefactor had 
saved from the apparel of my mother. He re- 
cognized me as his son—the heir of his wealth. 
and name. Yonder is our home, Florence,” 


white walls glimmered through the tall, old 
trees; “will you share it with me, dearest ?” 

We need not give the answer of Florence, or 
the reply of her happy father, when asked to 
give his sanction to their union. It is sufficient 
for us to say, that a week afterwards the morn- 
ing papers announced the marriage of Florence 
Ashleigh to Ernest Ladore, the distinguished 
artist. 

The prosperity and happiness that crowned 
the life of Ernest Ladore, after his return to 
America, presented a striking contrast to his 
early days, but he has never forgotten the trials 
of his youth, or the generous tar who befriended 
him in adversity. He has been richly compen- 
sated by his protege, and now in his old age en- 
joys the reward of his kindness and generosity. 

In the galley of rare paintings at Ladore villa 
there is one, which the owner prizes far more 
highly than all the rest; it is the portrait of 
Florence Ashleigh—now “The Artist’s Bride!” 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
TO MY MOTHER. 


BY MRS. E. R. B. WALDO. 


When memory, like some lone and rilent bird, 
Is brooding o’er the scenes of former years, 

And the deep fountains of my heart o’ertlow, 
In joyous smiles or penitential tears,— 


Each smile is hallowed by thine image, mother! 
Each tear reflects thee in its crystal breast ; 

For, ever did my wandering spirit, mother! 
Return to thee for sympathy and rest. 


Though at the shrine of its idolatry, 
My heart a living sacrifice should be; 

Though crushed by long endured and ceaseless strife, 
With childish yearnings still *t would turn to thee. 


To thee, whose early and devoted love 
A holy spell around my being cast ; 
The first to wake the music of my soul, 
And o’er its shattered chords to break, the last. 


If, as may be, my sands of life are low, 
If I should go, before thee, to the tomb; 
Let no sad thoughts thy faithful bosom chill, 
No vain reflection deepen into gloom. 


Nor time, nor space shall separate us then ; 
My spirit, from its earthly fetters freed, 
Shall hover o'er thee, felt, though still unseen, 
And whisper comfort in thine hour of need. 
Troy, N. Y., July, 1861. 


CLOSING THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The time when the enchantment breaks is half 
past six o'clock. A bell of great power is then 
rung to admonish people to retire. Policemen 
then intercept perambulators, and tell them 
which is the nearest door ; yet it is done politely. 
If people still linger, as linger they will, in the 
places of enchantment, the Chinese gong is set 
agoing, first one and thenanother. A soldier of 
the sappers thrashes it with a drumstick, until 
his own ears are well-nigh split; he thrashes on 
until the sweat drops from his nese, and others 
take it by turns. Most ladies run—some hold 
their ears—all present, men and women, feel the 
enchantment broken. But the great Indian dia- 
mond, the “mountain of light,” still holds a 
group of admirers around its gilded iron cage, 
the bars of which are strong enough to keep 
them at more than arm’s length; but behold! it 
and its sister diamond are gone ; an unseen hand 
has moved some secret spring, and the diamonds, 
with the velvet cushion on which they lay, have 
descended into the bowels of the earth, or into 
the cellar. 

Still the gong resounds and troubles the whole 
transept with its horriddin. The firemen for the 
night, four men, stand beside their engine ; the 
policemen, sixty in number, have already taken 
their station for the night; the policemen, three 
hundred in number, who have been on duty 
within the building all day, are paraded in the 
transept, the nominal roll called, to see that they 
are present, and then they are marched outside 
and dismissed. Outside, two hundred poiice- 
men, who have been on duty all day, will be 
dismissed soon. ‘Two hundred of the sappers and 
miners, who have been on duty in the different 
departments, most of them, like the police, to 
watch the property and explain the nature of 
the things to the visiters, are paraded and dis- 
missed ; and twenty-four of the same corps are 
paraded and placed on night duty. Except one 
or two officers, the superintendents of the police, 
and a very select number of executive servants, 
no one else remains within doors at night. But 
the gong is not yet done; some linger to the last 
minute—seven o'clock ; nay, some have the curi- 
osity to ask the soldier to be allowed to take a 
turn in thrashing it. Once upon a time, not 
over ten years ago, the Chinese sounded their 
gongs, in their innocence, to frighten the soldiers 
and sailors of England. They did not succeed 
with so harmless an instrument ; but I can testi- 
fy, from persoual observation, that the gong 
clears out the peaceable visiters to the Crystal 
Palace, when no bell-ringing, no gentle admo- 
nitions from the police, could stir them from 


their indolent seats or charmed entrancement.—-+ 


Manchester, (Eng.) Examiner. 


Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies.— Pope. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE LIGHT BOAT AT MINOT’S ROCK. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


She fearlessly rides on the deep, blue sea, 

As if its broad bosom from danger were free ; 
And her anchor is cast in a fearful spot, 

A yawning grave! but she heeds it not. 


The record which speaks of another’s doom 

Is there, but it startles not her with its gloom ; 
The storm spirit’s wrath may be sleeping there, 
She will bide its waking, but will not despair. 


She will breast its fury as best she may, 

But the trust she bears she will not betray ; 
For the signal light, from her tall mast head. 
O'er the deepening gloom shall be nightly shed. 


And 0, when its rays, like a beaming star, 

Is sending sweet hope o'er the ocean afar ; 

May the huliest incense which rises to heaven, 

Be a prayer for the Light-ship’s safety given. 
Cohassett, Mass., July, 1851. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


MR. AND MRS. COWPEN. 
A HUMOROUS SKETCH. 


BY UNCLE TOBY. 


(Om Mr. and Mrs. Cowpen belong to that 
J class of the community who are eminently 
homespun in their characteristics, and who 
trouble themselves very little about anything 
that may transpire without the limits of the po- 
tato patch and barn yard attached to the farm. 
True, they took a newspaper, but believed three- 
fourths of it to be made up of romance and lies, 
and when Mr. Cowpen read to Mrs. C., that the 
cars performed the distance between Portland 
and Boston at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
he followed up the paragraph with a prolonged 
whistle, as much as to say, “ that’s gammon.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cowpen lived in Dodgeville, 
Me., and had reared up a pretty good sized fam- 
ily in their day, the youngest son being now 
married and settled with them, carrying on the 
farm on what is technically called “ shares.” 

Actuated by a laudable desire—though it had 
come over them at a somewhat advanced period 
of life—to see something of the world, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowpen resolved to visit Boston and see 
what they could see. Coming down to Bangor 
by their own wagon, they took the steamboat 
for Boston, and landed at Eastern whaif the fol- 
lowing morning, net, however, without Mrs. 
Cowpen’s nervous system having experienced 
some severe shocks. 

She declared mest positively to Mr. C., that 
she had expected every minute of the voyage, to 
be “blown up like a bladder;” and she set it 
down as little less than a miracle that they 
hadn’t “sunk to the bettom, time and time 
agin ;” and moreover, that she “ shouldn't git 
the smell of lump ile out of her clothes if she 
should live to all eternity.” But these things 
were mere trifles, compared to what both Mr. 
and Mrs. Cov pen were destined to encounter. 

Astounded by the assiduity of the hackmen to 
help them with their baggage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowpen, after a long and almost frantic strug- 
gle to retain possession of the bandvox and ban- 
danna handkerchief, which contained all their 
luggage, at last found their way to the Ameri- 
can House, Hanover strect. It was just about 
dinner time, and Mr. and Mrs. Cowpen were 
shown to their room, knowing about as much 
what to do with themselves as fish out of water. 
Scarcely had they had time to look at the carpet 
and the ceiling, and back from the ceiling to the 
carpet again half a dozen times, when Mrs. Cow- 
pen discovered the bell-pull, with its ornamented 
tassel and green cord hanging most invitingly to 
the hand. Her curiosity was excited, and she 
seiged it with a pull. 

“ Creation!” exclaimed Mrs. C., for at that 
moment the first stroke of the gong for the dinner 
hour was sounded just at their door. “ What have 
you pulled over ?” exclaimed the astonished far- 
mer, while his wife, with her hands on both ears, 
keeled backwards on the floor, as little boys 
do on a muster field when the cannon is fired, 
in mimic show of being shot. But the gong 
sounded louder and louder, while the farmer 
vainly tried to stop it by loosening up the cord 
of the bell pull, supposing his wife had set some- 
thing agoing that wouldu’t stop till the cord got 
right again. Poor Mrs. Cowpen, she shook all 
over like a pyramid of calf’s foot jelly. She told 
her son's wife, after she got back to Dodgeville, 
that “ the fright tuck away all her appetite,” and 
though she was “ amazin’ fond of ’sparagus and 


green peas so airly in the season,” she “ couldn't 
touch one on ’em.” 

After one day’s sojourn in Boston, during 
which their inexperience cost them not a little 
annoyance and expense, they concluded that it 
was best to get home as quick as possible. But 
how should this be done? Mrs. Cowpen de- 
clared she wouldn’t go in no steamboat,—that 
was “flat;’ and so Mr. C. discovered that he 
could go as far as Portland by railroad, and 
from thence take the stage to Bangor, etc. 

“How much?” asked Mr C. of the ticket 
master at the depot. 

“ Through to Portland ?” 

“ To be sure.” 

“ Dollar ninety cents.” 

“Dollar and ninety cents! Gracious! how 
expensive. Well, then, this'll carry us both 
down to Portland, will it ¢” 

“Both! no; it’s a single ticket. If there are 
two of you, it will require another ticket.” 

“ Well, what'll you take fur tew ¢” 

“ Three dollars eighty.” 

“Creation! Don’t you sell them cheaper 
where there’s tew ?” 

Being assured that this was not the case, Mr. 
Cowpen reluctantly paid the fare and got into 
the cars with his worthy spouse. Nosooner had 
the train got outside the depot, than Mrs. C. dis- 
covered that she was on the sunny side, and af- 
ter pressing a long while, got the window open, 
and her parasol stuck out and arranged so as to 
screen her face. The cars were going at the 
top of their speed, and the parasol coming in 
contact with the stone work of an arched bridge, 
flew out of Mrs. Cowpen’s hands into a thousand 
pieces before they had got a mile on their jour- 
ney. 

“Stop! stop!” screamed Mrs. €., “stop the 
railroad. I’ve lost my parasol !” 

“Can’t help it, marm,” said the conductor, “I 
couldn't stop if you had lost a dozen of them.” 

This being properly explained to her, and al- 
so the fact that by this time the parasol, broken 
as it must be, was a couple of miles behind 
them, she fell into a brown study and said no- 
thing, except that now and then she would start 
almost out of her clothes every time the steam 
whistle was sounded by the engine, and declare 
that “ the biler was bustin.’” 

Perhaps this little trip of Mr. and Mrs. Cow- 
pen’s was not without its good effects after all, 
for it seemed, ina most remarkable degree, to 
reconcile them both to their home, from which 
Mrs. Cowpen declared that she would never stir 
again, let what would happen. She told the 
story of the bell-pull until she got so laughed at 
that she thought it best for the future to leave 
that chapter out, in her rehearsal of her travel- 
ling experience. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
ANSWER TO “HOPE NOT.” 


BY WILLIAM E. TABOR. 


Say not that “fortune stoops to favor few,” 
For may not fortune stoop to favor you? 
Hope on! for in the future you may find 

The meed that waits a bold, courageous mind! 


“ A star to point the wanderer to his grave ;”” 
Not so! that star may point a way to save ; 
“ A beacon light upon a shore untried ;” 
But where a priceless treasure may be hid. 


“Hope not! those longing, lingering cares dismiss ;” 
Ah no! but bask till certainty brings bliss; 
Hope on! and hoping, ye may yet arise 
To linger ‘neath the rays of fortune’s skies. 


Hope on! though troubles cluster round thy path, 
And seek to pour on thee their weight of wrath ; 
Hope on! though darkness hover o'er to-day, 
To-morrow’s sun may chase it all away. 

New York, July, 1851. 


POVERTY AND DEBT. 


Poverty is a bitter draught, but may, and some- 
times with advantage, be gulped down. Though 
the drinker makes wry faces, there may, afier 
all, be wholesome goodness in the cup. But 
debt, however courteously it be offered, is the cup 
of a syren, and the wine, spiced and delicious 
though it be, an eating poison. ‘The man out of 
debt, though with a flaw in his jerkin, a crack in 
his shoe-leather, and a hole in his hat, is still the 
son of liberty, free as the singing lark above 
him; but the debtor, though clothed in the ut- 
most bravery, what is he but a serf upon a holi- 
day—a slave, to be reclaimed at an instant by 
his owner, the creditor? My son, if poor, see 
wine in the running spring; let thy mouth water 
at the last week’s roll; think a threadbare coat 
the “only wear ;” and acknowledge a white- 
washed garret the fittest housing place for a 
pales: do this, and fleedebt. So shall ~ 

e 


art be at peace, and the sheritf be confounded. 
—Douglass Jerrold. 
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CALIFORNIANS AT THE U. 8. MINT. 

The morning after the arrival of the last Cha- 
gres steamer, some six or seven returned Cali- 
fornians were seen on the steps of the United 
States Mint, Philadelphia, at a very early hour, 
waiting for the Mint to open. Each one had 
his bag of gold dust, and all seemed most im- 
patiently awaiting the time when the doors 
should be thrown open. One or two seem to be 
asleep, others are lying upon the steps—forming 
a characteristic scene that tells its own story. 
Our artist seized upon the occurrence as one of 
novel interest, and sketched it on the spot. It 
is by Devereaux. 


THE 8EA. 
The sca is the nae of cemeteries, and its 
slumberers sleep without a monument. All 
other py eh in all other lands, show some 
symbol of distinction between the great and the 
small, the rich and the poor; but in that ocean 
cemetery the king and the clown, the prince and 
the peasant, are alike undistinguished. The 
same wave rolls over all—the same requiem by 
the minstrelsy of the ocean is sung to their 
honor. Over their remains the same storm 
beats, and the same sun shines; and there, un- 
marked, the weak and the powerful, the plumed 
and the unhonored, will sleep on until awakened 
by the same trump when the sea will give up its 
dead. I thought of sailing over the slumbering 
but devoted Cookman, who, after his brief but 
brilliant career, perished in the President—over 
the laughter-loving Power, who went down in 
the same ill-fated vessel we may have passed. 
In that cemetery sleeps the accomplished and 
pious Fisher; but where he and thousands of 
others of the noble spirits of the earth lie no one 
but God knoweth. No marble rises to point out 
where their ashes are gathered, or where the lov- 
er of the good or wise can go and shed the tear 
of sympathy. Who can tell where lie the tens 
of thousands of Africa’s sons who perished in 
the “ middle pune ?” Yet that cemetery hath 
ornaments of Jehovah. Never can I forget my 
days and nights as I passed over the noblest of 
yeas without a single human monument.— 
Gi 


MUSIC OF THE PACIFIC. 


No one can be in Monterey a single night, 
without being startled and awed by the deep, 
solemn crashes of the surf as it tot f along the 
shore. There is no continuous roar of the 
oe pa waves, as we hear on the Atlantic sea- 

the slow, regular swells—quick pulsa- 
tions of the grea: Pacific’s heart—roll inward in 
unbroken lines, and fall with single grand crash- 
es with intervals of dead silence . They 
may be heard through the day, if one listens, 
like a solemn undertone to all the shallow noises 
of the town; but at midnight, when all else are 
still, those successive shocks fall upon the ear 
with a sensation of inexpressible solemnity. All 
the air, from the pine forests to the sea, is filled 
with a light tremor, and the intermitting beats 
of sound are strong enough to jar a delicate ear. 
Their constant repetition at least produces a 
feeling something like terror. A spirit. worn 
and weakened by some scathing sorrow, 
scarcely bear the reverberation—Taylor’s Cal- 
tfornia. 


“WHO READS AN AMERICAN BOOK?” 

The merchants of India have raised a sub- 
scription for making a set of charts of the ocean 
a la the Wind and Current Charts of Lieutenant 
Maury, of our National Observatory. The Eng- 
lish Admiralty are preparing to follow suit— 
They have just issued a new regulation touch- 
ing log books, in which the commander or mas- 
ter of every ship in the English navy is AA eg 
to keep track charts of the ships.— Washington 


Union. 
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FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, Baditor. 


CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 
“The Promise, or the Young Artist’s Fortune,”’ a story 
D. 


Linwoo 

ie Michael cured his Pig,” a most laugh-pro- 
voking sketch, by the Youneo ’Un. 

“ Agnes, or the the Harts Mountains,” by Mrs 
Canotine Onna. 

Tambourine Player,” a story, by Lixv- 

“Changes,” Lovisz Caanpier. 


“The Lost One,” verses, by F. W. Hanis. 


“ Farewell to the Young Bride,” by Docron 
x. 


the re- 

fine and spirited drawing, by Devenzavx. 

Museum during the engagement of Mrs. Barrett and Mr. 


request, not having appeared in our present volume. 

was drawn for us by Durivacs. 
Wreck of the ship Concordia at sea, 

from Calcutta to as se appeared inthe height ot 
the gale. Drawn for us by Carr. Muze 

land Institute for the of 

. Avery fine scene, drawn for 


A of President avery fine likeness, 
style, but which has 
Drawn for us by WALLIN. 
Gen. Sandford and Staff, =e 


ng between Broome and Grand Str 


military cortege as it passed by Stuart’s 

A tho on Boston Common, 
with tie surrounding scenery—a picture that will be rec- 
ognized by our city readers. Drawn for us by MaLLorr. 


they 
the 4th inst. Drawn 


the of Temple during the 
occasion of the delivery of the oration before the City Gov- 
ernment, on the 4th inst. Drawn for us by Warp. 


Apvice To THe Lapies.—An exchange pa- 
per gives the following advice to the fair sex, 
which will doubtless be treasured up for future 
reference: “If ladies would eat meat but once 
a day, pickles but once a week, and sweetmeats 
but once a year—if they would take a cold bath 
every night and morning, and walk five miles a 
day, they would have no need of cosmetics or 
red paint to make them beautiful.” 


P 
to any in the world, and the original and selected articles 


type. table shape binding. — 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tueatricat.—Our talented countrywoman, 
Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, alike distinguished as 
a dramatist and actress, is soon to arrive from 
England, where she has been spending several 
years professionally. It is rumored that she is 
to perform an engagement immediately after her 
arrival, at Niblo’s summer theatre, New York. 


Gizason’s Drawine Room Companion.—No 
this “ Pictorial Companion ” of Mr. oe 


EE 
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Wuacers.—Sixty-eight ships will this year be 
added to the whaling fleet of New Bedford. 


ELOQUENCE. 

With the ancients the belief that the « poet, 
was born, not made,” was reversed with regard 
to oratory. Eloquence was not, with them, re- 
garded as a gift, but as a result of long and pro- 
found study—of various accomplishments, pain- 
ful and continued practice, combined with an 
unyielding will. It was only after a self proba- 
tion of half a lifetime, that the orator could hope 
to sway the minds of his countrymen from the 
rostrum in the Roman forum, or the stones of 
the Areopagus. By such a course of study, De- 
mosthenes conquered his natural defects, and 
acquired a power over the minds of men never 
surpassed, Cicero and Isocrates produced those 
beautiful orations, in whose logic the keenest in- 
tellect can find no flaw, in whose melody the 
aecutest ear can ascertain no discord. With the 
ancients, therefore, we say that eloquence was 
an art. 

But there is an eloquence of nature that far 
surpasseth the most successful efforts of the 
schools and of scholars. Inthe murmur of the 
wavelets as they run trippingly up the silver 
beach, there is a musical persuasion. There is 
a deep eloquence in the thunder tones of ocean, 
when its fury strands navies and strews them 
like shells upon the shore, and hoarsely roars 
among reverberating caves and hollow rocks.— 
There is an eloquence that speaks to the heart 
in the music of the forest, the flutter of leaves, 
the rush of cataracts, the murmurings of rivu- 
lets; and the children of nature, prompted only 
by these teachers, and having them always as 
their familiar associates, often surpass the elo- 
quence of the schools. Every one remembers 
the speech of the Indian, Logan, quoted by Wirt, 
Another Indian, Pash-ma-ta-ha, also possessed, 
in common, perhaps, with all his race, this nat- 
ural gift of eloquence. When asked respecting 
his parentage, he replied: “I had no father, and 
no mother; the lightning rent the live oak, and 
Pash-ma-ta-ha sprang forth !” 

The supposition that eloquence consists in 
long and labored efforts, is erroneous; like wit, 
it is most forcible when concentrated. The re- 
ply of Rebecca to Rowena: “ Lady, I shall never 
wear jewels more!” and the “ Do it!” of Julia 
in the Hunchback, are examples of this. The 
eloquence of Napoleon was of this character.— 
At the battle of the Pyramids, his single speech: 
* Soldiers! from the summit of yonder pyramids 
twenty centuries contemplate you this day,” was 
worth fifty harangues. The order of the day at 
the Battle of Trafalgar— England this day 
expects each man to do his duty,” is another 
familiar example. The reply of General Miller 
at Lundy’s Lane, when directed to storm and 
take the British battery—“T'll try,” was full of 
eloquence. 

The American people are deservedly famous 
for their eloquence. The orators of ancient 
time have left behind them but a few labored 
orations. The speeches of such men as Web- 
ster, Everett, Clay, etc., fully reported, would fill 
volumes, and hardly a discourse could be point- 
ed out, unworthy of the fame of Cicero or De- 
mosthenes; and Webster's reply to Haynes, in- 
cluding his eulogy on Massachusetts, his sup- 
posed speech of Adams in 1776—* Sink or swim, 
live or die, survive or perish, I am for the De- 
claration!” will live as long as the language 
which contains it. 

The eloquence of America shines not only in 
the senate, but in the pulpit, and at the bar— 
Every meeting elicits language that will bear 
the test of critical examination; every school 
exhibition displays something of true oratory. 
Eloquence, when carried to its highest perfec- 
tion, when refinement and study are added to 
the natural gifts of mind and person, is one of 
the most powerful levers by which society is 
commanded. , It overturns thrones, revolution- 
izes nations, arms and controls legions, and 
changes the whole aspect of the world. At the 
bar it wields the power of life and death; in the 
pulpit it fashions and directs the very soul of 
man. 


PrcroriAt.—The design of publishing an il- 

r newspaper, in this country, first origina- 
r.Gleason ; and those who have been in receipt 
of his Pictorial since its commencement, are satisfied that 
he has been eminently successful. Asa 5 
graphical nedtness, we have never seen | 
the engravings are very finely 
number is fully up to its quedeeaabann. A bones volume 
would cone wae make a splendid ornament for a parlor 
table.— Democrat, Bangor, Me. 


Timg.—A system of banking is dis- 
covered to have prevailed in Babylon at least 
seven or eight‘hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era. 


CINCINNATI. 

In looking over a note book we once kept 
while travelling through the Mississippi valley 
and the western country, we find the following 
memorandum relative to our first impression of 
Cincinnati, a print of which is given on the first 
page. This is well called the Queen City of the 
West, and is the largest and most beautiful we 
have yet seen west of Philadelphia. Surely a 
new race seems to be springing up here, for such 
an array of chubby faced and rugged little chil- 
dren were never before gathered together in one 
place. They are the children of the German 
population, who form a large share of the in- 
habitants here, and who have brought with them 
from Germany all their native habits of industry. 
It is the height of the fruit season, and the large 
public markets of the city are crowded with every 
variety of fruit, and so cheap, too, that all can 
partake of these delicacies. A vast number of 
the sales people in the markets are young women 
from thé country, rosy cheeked, healthy looking 
girls, as pretty as the fruit and flowers that cover 
their tables and counters; without the archness 
and coquetry of the quadroon flower girls of 
New Orleans, they are yet quite as handsome 
and interesting. Wherever you find a ready 
sale for bouquets of flowers, you may rely upon 
a delicate and appreciating taste as prevailing 
among the inhabitants, and as far as casual 
observation goes, this is the case in Cincinnati. 
The little, tastefully arranged gardens before 
nearly every house, corroborate the fact. 


RATHER EXPRESSIVE. 

That eccentric genius, Dow, Jr., in one of 
his discourses, in which he describes the contrast 
between semblance and reality, hits off a ball 
scene :—“ A woman,” says he. “may not be an 
angel, though she glides through the mazes of 
the dance, like a spirit clothed with a rainbow, 
and studded with stars. The voung man may be- 
hold his admired object on the morrow in the true 
light of reality, emptying a wash-tub in the gut- 
ter, with frock pinned up behind—her cheeks 
pale for the want of paint—her hair mussed and 
mossy, except what lies in the boreau; and her 
whole contour wearing the appearance of an 
angel jammed through a brush fence, into a 
world of wretchedness and woe!” 


GiEason’s PicrortaL Drawixe Room Compantoy.—Glea- 
son is a favorite with the press, and well he may be. He 
is complimented by the printers generally, because he de- 
serves it. He publishes the neatest got up and most ex- 
pensive weekly in thiscountry. The articles are excellent, 
the embellishments all that can be asked—and al) point 
more to the useful than the mere fanciful. Come and look 
at it, and leave your names to grace his subscsiption list. 
It will never matinee .— Wayne County 
Democrat, Newar 


Tue Dirrerence.—Glass, which intercepts 
little, if any light, will stop two-thirds of the 
heat; darkened glass, which intercepts 999- 
1000ths of the light, stops.little more than one- 
half of the heat. Light of fire or candle con- 
densed by a lens, produces a slight increase of 
heat. Thick glass intercepts more heat than 
thin, though it may transmit more light. 


(>> The Editor of the Pictorial Drawing Room Com- 
panion has kindly furnished us with the back numbers 
of that work. It i, as its citle indicates, a companion for 
the home circle, and illustra‘ed in the costly and magnifi- 
cent style as it is, we ounce it the most valuable jour- 
nal published on this continent. No expense has been 
saved or labor spared to make it, in artistical beauty and 


' literary excellence, the most splendid affair ever published. 


It should find its way into every home circle in our coun- 
try. — Whig Sentinel, Manheim. Pa. 


Literary.— James, the novelist, has left the 
neighborhood of New York city, and pitched his 
tent in the Berkshire valley, where Miss Sedg- 
wick, Hawthorne and Dewey were before him. 


Gizason’s Pictorial Drawine Room Companion contin- 
ues to come to us regular. We are very much indebted 
to the Gotenenly publisher for the back numbers, fur- 
nished us by him. The Companion is cer:ainiy the nea:- 
est and ¢ in this country.— Herald, 


Tue Pewartr.—In this city, on Tuesday, o 
young man was fined $28,50 for setting the 
fountain in operation on the common, contrary 


‘to law. 


Exactiy So—Philosophy, like medicine, has 
abundance of drugs, few good: remedies, and 
scarcely any specifics. 

Wuat or it !—Mrs. Swisshelm of the Pitts- 
burgh Visitor, gives notice that she is just thirty- 
five. 


Tue Way.—Let us search ourselves in 


the first place, and‘afterwards the world. 


A Derinition.—Painting is the intermediate | 3. 
somewhat between a thought and a thing. 


ty Dr. Tucker, Mr. Joseph C. Hutch- 

way her Mr. Parker, Mr. William E. Smith to Miss Mer- 

“ei. Dr. Sharp, Mr. Albert Hamlet to Miss Lucy A. 
Cummings. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, to Miss 


of R 
iy Rev. Dr. Young r. Joseph Dixon, of Worcester, to 
ownley, 
lestown, by Rev. Mr. T: Mr. 
wn, of South Boston, to Miss Haunah G 
Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Charles R. Ga: 

Cambridge, to Miss Laura A. Upton, of Pawtucket, R. hal 

In North Bridgewater, by Rev. Mr. Norton, Mr. 
B. Barry to Miss Laura B. Kin 


In Coleraine, by Rev. Mr. Allen, Mr. William 8S. Joslin, 
of South Boston, to Miss Emily A. EB. Smith. 

In Manchester, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Tillston, Mr. William 
W. Merrick, to Miss Louisa H. Robinson, both of Boston. 

In Bridgeport, Ct., by Rev. Mr. Coit, Ja’s Jenkins, Esq., 
of Dorchester, Ms., to Ann Elizabeth Ward. 


In this city, Mr. Ezra Thomas, 31 ; 
ww, 55; Mrs. Julia 8. Sumner, 33; James Blake, Esq., 
72; Mir. Samuel Winslow. 85. 
In East Boston, Mr. John H. Bean, 31. 
In South Bosten, Mr. William H. Smith, 26. 


Mrs. Deborah 8. Hen- 


In Roxbury, Miss Elizabeth ¥. Morse, 20. 

In Charlostown, Mrs. Mary J. Merrill, 3A. 

In Cambridgeport, Mrs. Maria Bridden, 26. 

In West Cambridge, Mrs. Betsey Brown ‘ 

In East Bridgewater, Mrs. Debo ~~ 

In Concord, Mr. hy raim M. Ball, 

good Whittier, Readfield, Me., 37. 
In Foxboro’, ur ‘Thomas Cla pp, 86. 

In Hancock, N. H., Lieut. John Brooks, 91. 

Camden, Mr. Ebenezer Cleaveland, 66. 
Che Abner H. Pease, of N. Bedford, 

In Middleton, Ct., John P. Leonard, M.D. 

In New York, Mrs. Hetty Coleman, ba. 

In Troy, N. Mrs. Penelope M. Warren, 29. 

In Baltimore dea D. Jounston, Esq. 

In Newark, N. J., Capt. Joha-@. Barber, 32. 

In Morrisown, N. J., Mr. G. R. Carlton, of Danvers, 27. 


A Magnificent Pictorial 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. E> 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making s 
paper entirely original in its design in this country. Its 
pages will contain views of every populous city in the 
nown world, of all buildings of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
ed brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifieen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter and illustrations— a mammoth pe 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it aZords, and the rich array of origi- 
na) miscellany it presents, to inculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue ry hold- 
ing up to view all that is 
that is evil in its tendency. 
make the paper loved, 


and pure, and avoidin 
In Jane the objeet 
and sought after for ies 


TERM S:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY 1N ADVANCE. 


For four months, « 

No reduction will be made from the above terms, either 
to aie or clubs, and no ee ee agent is employed or 

the prop: 

The Daawixe Room may be 
obtained of the periodical de: 
country, an newsmen, at ten cents per 
Published every Saturday, by ow: 

Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS, 


8. FRENCH, 151 N: St., New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnet Street y ty 
H. TAYLOR, North Street, Baltimore. 


EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main St 


Cincinnati. 
Ky, 
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«COMPANION. 
“A Wounded Epirit who can bear ?’’ | 
‘ 
| | 
| | 
us by MANNING | 
| 
| | 
| 
| New York. | 
| 
| A scene representing the exh 
| | were displayed in Philadelphia on | 
for us by Devergavx. | 
| a of Swedish | 
| | 
| 
' 
| | | | 
| 
| | 
| country, that the “Iilustrated London News” does in 
i} England. The engravings are scout, and are gotten up | 
i} expressly for the work, giving views of distinguished per- | | 
| | | | 
Com- 
| 
i] 
| ] of this | 
and ev- 
| | 
Siota.—We die piecemeal, by falling into 
| habits of apathy and neglect, and by supposing | 
| this debility and inacti¥ity are the inevitable | 
‘ |  Omsequences of age; the mind becomes weary i 
of action, it loses its desires, and the body sinks a ¢ 
| listlessness, palsy and universal decay. 
A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
Subscriptions received at either of the above piaces. 
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PICKFORTAY DRAWING ROOM COMPANION, 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE 


CORSICAN’S VENGEANCE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


T was a wild and windy afternoon, and the 
It clouds hung heavily, portending rain, over 
the rough crags and peaks of a wild Corsican 
landscape, as a young man of twenty-five slowly 
toiled upward from the valley, shaping his course 
to the summit of a hill of considerable elevation. 
The traveller did not belong, evidently, to the 
upper class, yet his dress, though the material 
was coarse, was tasteful, and well fitted to dis- 
play the masculine beauty of his well knit frame. 
He wore a dark green jerkin and a gray slouched 
hat, graced withan eagle’s plume. From one 
shoulder hung a short cloak of the same 
color as his jerkin. His legs and feet were pro- 
tected by leggings and buskins of finely dressed 
leather, and a broad black belt encircling his 
waist, was fastened in front by a gold buckle, 
his only ornament. In his right hand he carried 
a strong, iron shod staff, to facilitate his steps in 
climbing. The countenance of the youth was 
classical in form, the face bronzed with exposure 
to the climate, the mouth shaded by a thick 
moustache, indicating resolution, while the wild, 
dark, restless falcon eye was one 


“That melted in love or that kindled in war.” 


A turn of the pathway brought him face to 
face with a personage who was descending the 
mountain—a man of middle age, whose rich 
vesture and haughty bearing, as well as the arms 
he bore, proclaimed him @® nobleman. 

“What ho, Antonio! cried the latter; 
“whither art thou journeying 

The young man recognized in the speaker the 
Signor Vincentio Martelli, his feudal lord, and 
uncovering at once, answered him respectfully : 

“My lord, Iam going to pay a visit to the 
cottage of Father Ignacio the shepherd.” 

“With no thought of his pretty daughter ?” 
asked the signor, smiling. 

“ Nay, my lord,” replied the vassal. “TI hope 
indeed to see Maria. You know that she is 
my betrothed, and you yourself have honored us 
by approving of our betrothal.” 

“ Ay, [remember something of the sort,” mut- 
tered the siguor. “Iwish you joy. But we 
shall see you at the festival to-morrow ?” 

“ Assuredly, my lord. I shall try hard to win 
the silver cross.” 

“ May the same fortune that attends you in 
love await you in the games. Pass on.” 

Antonio bowed low and they parted; the vas- 
sal for the shepherd's cottage, and the lord for 
his feudal castle. 

A few minutes vigorous exertion brought the 
young man to the abode of his betrott.i. He 
entered, as was his wont, without knocking at 
the door; but, much to his surprise, instead of 
the persons he sought, he found an aged priest, a 
pious and austere man, who led the life of a her- 
mit in a cave at no great distance from the cot- 
tage. He saluted the old man respectfully, and 
then inquired for the shepherd. 

“ Alas, my son,” said Father Ambrose, “ this 
life is fallof trouble; in the midst of it we are 
in death; our joys perish like the roses by the 
wayside; our smiles are but the passing sun- 
shine of a moment.” 

“Something has chanced to our friends.— 
Speak, father, what is it? Ignacio may have 
fallen from the cliffs—Maria may be ill.” 

“ Patience, patience, my son,” said the hermit. 
“ Hast thou the courage to bear ill news ?” 

“TI have the heart for everything but sus- 
pense.” 

“ To-morrow was to have been thy wedding 

” 
les to have been!” echoed the impetuous 
young man. “Is it notto be? You yourself 
promised to bless our union.” 

“Calm thyself and listen to me. Is there a 
lamb upon these wild hills that the wolf seeks 
not to devour? Maria was thy pet lamb—Vin- 
centio Martelli is the wolf.” 

“ Vincentio Martelli!” 

“He came hither—he saw thy betrothed,” con- 
tinued the old man; “her beauty fired him; he 
said that charms like hers were not to be wasted 
oni a peasant churl. He offered to make her his 
bride. Maria spurned the offer. Then he re- 
sorted to menace. “I give you,” said he, “ to- 
night for reflection. Ifon the morrow you are 
not prepared to grant my suit, my men-at-arms 
shall drag you from this roof to the safe security 
of my castle, and there my almoner, who dare 


not refuse obedience to my commands, shall 
unite us at the altar’s foot.” 

“ And she was compelled to assent!” cried 
Antonio, in a voice of agony. 

“Not so; she was proof against temptation 
and menace. She declared that she would 
sooner perish—sooner dash herself to pieces on 
these wild rocks, than be false to her plighted 
vow With a repetition of his threats, Martelli 
left her.” 

“And I met the villain on his return, and 
knew not this!” exclaimed Antonio. “We 
stood together on a narrow pass, where one mo- 
tion of my arm would have hurled him to perdi- 
dition. But he shall not escapae me. Where 
is Maria now?” 

“ She is safe with her father at my hermitage. 
Protected by the cross, no one dares molest her. 
But, alas, this is but a temporary shelter. Mar- 
telli is capable of starving her in her retreat, by 
beleaguring the sanctuary, even if, bold, bad 
man as he is, he does not resolve to commit the 
crime of sacrilege, violate my threshold, and 
carry his menace into execution What, then, is 
left you ultimately but submission ?” 

“ Revenge,” answered the Corsican, ina deep 
and hollow voice. 

“O, my son,” cried the hermit, “remember 
it is written—‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord.’ Remember that submission is the duty 
of a Christian.” 

“ Not submission to tyranny, father,” cried the 
young man, impetuously. “Our tenets teach 
not that. Know you not that this Martelli is an 
usurper, to whose yoke we Corsicans have too 
long bowed? But the hour of reckoning is at 
hand. This last act has over-filled his cup.— 
Farewell, father. We shall meet each other on 
the plains to-morrow. Till then, watch over 
Maria with a father’s care. Once more, fure- 
well.” 

On the following day the broad green plain 
at the foot of the mountain presented a gay and 
animating spectacle. A large space was enclosed 
by rough pallisades, and around a part of the 
circumference were raised rude benches, for the 
accommodation of a large number of spectators 
of the approaching sports, and these were filled 
with gaily attired peasants and mountaineers of 
both sexes, at an early hour. A sort of throne, 
richly ornamented and canopied, arose upon one 
side of the lists, and here was seated Vincentio 
Martelli, in his most splendid robes, surrounded 
by his mercenary satellites. 

The sports of the day consisted in the capture 
and taming of a number of half wild horses, 
which were turned into the ring and pursued by 
men on foot, provided with lassoes, which they 
threw around the necks or legs of the horses.— 
After the animals were thrown down, the hunts- 
men bitted them, vaulted upon their backs, and 
endeavored to reduce them to obedience in spite 
of their frantic efforts to regain their liberty. 

One noble black horse, well fitted to be the 
champion of his race, attracted universal atten. 
tion, and seemed destined by his fire, speed and 
ferocity, to baffle every attempt to master him. 
When first admitted to the ring he dashed round 
it with the speed of light, looking wildly for an 
outlet. Finding none, he attempted to leap the 
barricade. Failing in this, he lashed out with 
his hind legs till the massive stancheons that 
sustained the gate threatened to give way. 

More than one adventurer in vain endeavored 
to fix the lasso on his limbs. One or two suc- 
ceeded in noosing him, but be snapped the cords 
as if they had been made of packthread, and 
then stood at bay, snorting defiance at his foes. 
Martelli decreed the silver cross to the man who 
should succeed in taming the black horse. At 
last Antonio entered the arena. He was clad as 
we have described him on the day preceding, 
except that he had cast aside his cloak, and be- 
sides his lasso carried a light, but strong bridle, 
with a powerful bit in his belt, and wore boots 
furnished with severe spurs. 

Afier one or two unsuccessful casts, he threw 
the noose dexterously round the fore legs of the 
furious horse, and forcibly j_rking the rope back- 
ward, threw him to the ground with such vio- 
lence as to stun him for a moment. In that 
brief space of time the daring youth slipped on 
the headstall, placed the bit in the mouth of the 
unconscious animal, and sprang upon his back. 
Recovering himself in a moment, the wild horse 
sprang into the air with the furious bound of a 
panther. Ashe came to the ground, Antonio 
gave him both spurs rowel deep. Then the 
frantic creature reared upon his hind legs and 
shook himself violently. As he toppled down 
from this dangerous attitude, again he felt the 


cold steel deep within his flanks. Then he 
dashed for the barricade, seeking to crush his 
rider’s limbs against the pillars; but the firm 
hand of Antonio held him to the wall, while 
‘the-rowels played their part again. The furious 
struggle at last ended in submission on the part 
of the wild horse. The white foam stood upon 
his glossy hide; he trembled with a new-born 
fear. Then rang the air with deafening bravos, 
while the victor, calm and imperturbable, com- 
pelled the vanquished animal to move round 
the arena, now stepping slowly, now dashing 
forward at a trot, and now moving onward in a 
gallop. At a word from his master, the black: 
horse halted motionless before the chair of state, 
and Antonio sat gazing sternly at Martelli. 

“ Antonio,” said the signor, rising, “ we de- 
clare you the victor of the day, and herewith 
present you with the silver cross.” 

Antonio leaned forward over his horse’s neck, 
and taking the bauble, raised it to his lips. 

“ As the symbol of our faith,” he said, “I do 
it this reverence. As the gift of a perjured vil- 
lain, I cast it at his feet.” 

And with these words, he threw the cross con- 
temptuonsly at the feet of Martelli. 

“Dog!” cried the feudal lord; “die in thy 
treason!” And drawing his sword, he aimed a 
thrust at the heart of his vassal. 

Antonio swerved, and the blade grazed his 
side without inflicting a wound. Before Mar- 
telli could recover himself the horseman had 
cast his lasso, and with the noose around the 
neck of his feudal lord, wheeled his horse, and 
striking him with the spurs, dashed at full gallop 
into the centre of the ring. 

A dozen men-at-arms rushed upon him at 
once, but at Antonio’s ery of “Corsica to the 
rescue!” a band of armed mountaineers sprang 
into the arena and gave battle to the myrmidons 
of Martelli. The struggle was short and deci- 
sive—victory remained with the Corsicans. As 
the last soldier laid down his arms, a man of 
venerable aspect advanced and ascended the 
throne of Martelli. 

Corsicans!” cried Antonio, flinging himself 
from his horse, and kneeling at the foot of the 
throne, “ behold your rightful lord, whose place 
yonder dead villain had too long usurped. Hom- 
age to the noble Visconti, your rightful suze- 
rain !” 

The plaudits of the assembled multitude testi- 
fied their joy. 

» Thanks, friends,” said Visconti, smiling 
graciously. “And thou, Antonio, rise. Thou 
shalt be my friend rather than my vassal. It 
shall be my care to recompense thy fealty— 
Meanwhile, yonder stands the bride thou hast 
so nobly won. In her arms forget the perils of 
to-day.” 

The brave Antonio needed no second bidding 
to send him to the side of the beautiful maiden ; 
and that night their fortunes were united in the 
chapel of their feudal lord. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
THE HERO. 


A youthfal knight of noble mein, 
And pennon proud and gay, 

Rode forth, his brow with laurel crowned, 
From out the battle’s fray. 


Uprose the shout, so loud and wild, 
* Long live our valiant lord!” 

His brow was dark, his eye flashed fire, 
He spoke in thundering word,— 


“One foe escaped! his castle towers 
Loom up before my eyes ; 

When he returns at gray of morn 
That pile in ruin lies! 


“On on!” the silvery bugle notes 
Wake tones in holt and hill; 

And now before the castle gate 
His thousand braves stand still. 


The bridge is lowered! A fair, young girl, 
With flowing golden hair, 

Knelt near his pawing steed, and raised 
Her bands in silent prayer. 


An instant’s pause, then like a cloud 
Before a mighty wind,— 
The host of glittering lances passed, 


Nor left a trace behind. 


Who was the hero’? he who on 
The dying thousands smiled? 
Or he who conquered deadly hate, 
And wed bis foeman’s child? 
East Kingston, N. H., July, 1861. 


Vary trvs.—lIf we flatter not ourselves, the 
flattery of others will not injure us. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
YOUTH. 


BY JOHN K. HOLMES. 


Youth pants for high adventure, its warm blood 
Flows not through lazy channels! It disdains 
The rest that age would covet. Field or flood— 
The pulse of war—wherever it can see 
The star of glory shine, it proves to be 
An energetic actor! Its bright shield 
Is Hope. Give the young champion fame! 
Give him the wilderness, he ’ll pioneer 
The march of empire—he will write his name 
On bare and desolate crags! He hath no fear! 
Fear! Let it seek the breast from whence it came! 
Flow through the blood of sucklings—shake the bride 
That cometh with the tender steps of love! 
It will not in a breast like thine abide, 
Stern desert wanderer whom the beast of prey, 
The deadly savage, nor the serpent’s sting, 
Could move throughout the stormy night nor day! 
When thou art old—when thy knit limbs shall lose 
Their strength, thy breast its fire, thy eye its light, 
A hermitage of shadows thou shalt choose— 
Along the paths of quietude, delight 
In things thou darest now in scorn refuse. 


Aspire! in thy gay morn of life, aspire! 

Let the young eagle soar on restless wing! 
That arm of thine—that grand, authentic fire 
Unto proud life, exulting life shall spring. 
Here is a nation, thou art one she bore 

Upon her rocky bosom! Scorn no law, 

Nor the rude breath of dire rebellion draw ; 
Nay, tear no artery of her stalwart arm, 

But be the patriotic sun who knows 

How bright her glory is, how restless are her foes. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July, 1851. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


I attended divine worship in this celebrated 
edifice last Sunday morning. Situated near the 
Houses of Parliament, the Royal Palaces of 
Buckingham and St. James, and in the most 
aristocratic partof the city, its external appear- 
ance is less imposing than | expected, and what 
I saw of its interior did not particularly impress 
me. Lofiy ceilings, stained windows, and a 
barbaiic profusion of carving, graining and all 
manner of costly contrivances for absorbing 
money and labor, made on me the impression of 
waste rather than taste, seeming to give form 
and substance to the orator’s simile of the con- 
tortions of the sibyl without her inspiration. A 
better acquaintance with the edifice, or with the 
principles of architecture, might serve to correct 
this hasty judgment; but surely Westminster 
Abbey ought to afford a place ef worship equal 
in capacity, fitness and convenience to a modern 
church edifice costing $50,000, and surely it does 
not. I think there is not one of the ten best, 
churches in New York which is not superior to 
the Abbey for this purpose. , 

I thought myself acquainted with all the ap-: 
proved renderings of the Episcopal morning 
service, but when the clergyman who officiated at’ 
the Abbey, began to twang out “‘ Dearly beloved 
brethren,” &c., in a nasal, drawling semi-chant, I 
was taken completely aback. It sounded as if: 
some graceless Friar Tuck had wormed himself: 
into the desk and endeavoring, under the pre- 
tence of reading the service, to caricature as 
broadly as possible, the alleged peculiarity of. 
Methodist pulpit enunciation super-imposed upon 
the Yankee drawl. As the service proceeded, I 
became more accustomed and more reconciled 
to his mode of utterance, but never enough so to 
like it, nor even the responses, which were given 
in the same way, but much better. After I came 
away I was informed that this semi-chant is 
termed intoning, and it is said to be a revival of 
an ancient method of rendering the chureh ser- 
vice. If such be the fact, I can only say that in 
my poor judgment the revival was an unwise 
and uufortunute one. 

The service was very long—more than two 
hours—the music excellent—the co tion 
large—the sermon, as fur as I could judge, had 
nothing bad in it. Yet there was an eieventh 
century air about the whole which strengthened 
my conviction that the Anglican Church will 
very soon be summoned to take her stand dis- 
tinctly on the side either of Romanism or of 
Protestantism, and that the summons will shake 
not the church only but the realm to its centre. 

Horace Greeley—N. Y. Tribune. 


MADE FOR IMMORTALITY. 


It cannot be that earth is man’s only abiding 
place. It cannot be that our life is a bubble, cast 
off by the ocean of eternity, to float a moment 
upon its waves, and sink mto darkness and noth-, 
ingnéss. Else why is it, that the high and giori- 
ous aspirations, which leap like angels from the 
temple of our hearts, are ever wandering abroad 
unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and the 
cloud come over us with a beauty that is not of 
earth, and then pass off, and leave us to muse 
upon their faded loveliness? Why is it that 
stars, which hold their festivals around the mid- 
night throne are set above the grasp of our lim- 
ited faculties—forever mocking us with their un- 
approachable glory? And why is it, that bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our view 
and then taken from gs, leaving the thousand 
currents of our affection to flow back in an Al- 
pine torrent upon our hearts? We are born for 
a far higher destiny than that of earth. There 
is a realm where the rainbow never fades, where 
the stars will be spread out before us, like islands 
that slumber on the ocean—and where the beau- 
tiful beings which here pass before us like visions, 
will stay in our presence furever.— Whittier. 
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DRAWIIG 


OOM COMPANION, 


THE WINTHROP HOUSE. 

We have before referred to this first class ho- 
tel of the capital of the Bay State, but under its 
present management, with the “ Deacon” at the 
helm, it has at once assumed an aspect of liberal 
elegance that it only wanted to make it perfect. 
Mr. Olmsted has a large experience as to the 
management of hotel business, and -his ready 
courfesy and prompt anticipation of the wants of 
his guests, render him eminently popular with 
that class of the community dependent upon 
comfortable accommodations in travelling, or 
transient visits to the city. Take our advice—if 
all is not right, call for Mr. Olmsted. 


DEEP SEA SOUNDINGS. 

Capt. Baum, of the U. 8. Navy, has communi- 
cated to Com. Warrington the result of a line of 
deep sea soundings across the Atlantic, giving 
the shape of the great Atlantic basin between 
the Capes of Virginia and the Island of Madeira, 
showing it to be at least five miles and a half 
deep. A line of deep sea soundings across the 
Gulf of Mexico, from Tampico to the Straits of 
Florida, shows the basin which holds the waters 
of this Gulf to be about a mile deep, and the 
Gulf stream in the Florida Pass about 3000 feet 
deep. 

BREAST-PLATE FOR SOLDIERS. 

In Paris a new cuirass for the use of the army 

is shortly to be tried. This cuirass is of vulcan- 


-tzed India rubber, about half an inch thick. This 


thickness, it is stated, is more than sufficient to 
resist the action of a ball projected from any 
kind of fire-arm. All the experiments tried have 
proved entirely successful. The force of the 
ball is completely broken by the elasticity of the 
India rubber, and it falls on the ground at the 


feet of the person against whom it was sent. 


Sorpiers’ Wives.—A Judge of Probate, in 
Minesota Territory. to whom a United States 
soldier at Fort Snelling recently made appliea- 
tion for a discharge, on the ground that he could 
not find suitable quarters at the Fort for his 
wife, granted the discharge, and held that if the 
Government enlists a husband, it must provide 
suitable accommodations for the wife. 


A Lixeness or Jenny.—Messrs. South- 
worth & Hawes, 54 Tremont Row, were favored 
by Jenny Lind, during her late visit to Boston, 
with sittings, and they have now at their rooms 
some five or six very fine originals of the Night- 
ingale. Drop in and see to what a state of per- 
fection these daguerreotypists have brought the 
art. 


Votontary Srarvation—Cornelius Re- 
gan, aged 31 years, died in the House of Correc- 
tion at Springfield, having starved himself to 
death by a fast of six.days. He was incarcera- 
ted for thirty days, or till he could pay a fine of 
$5 and costs. Attempts were made to persuade 
and even force him to eat, but in vain. 


Sraxisa Women—A Spanish paper says 
three thousand women in Madrid, who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cigars, have struck 
for higher wages. They formed quite an army 
of insurgents, and threw up barricades to impede 
the manicipal guard, who were sent to bring 
them to order. 


Sixeutar—A child five months old was 
drowned in* a: pail of water in New York on 
Thursday last, by accidentally falling into it 
from a chair where it had been left sitting by its 
mother, who returned in about five minutes, and 
found the child in the pail head first, dead. 


Hat Rerorm.—aA correspondent of the Lon- 
don Morning Chronicle suggests that an “ Anti- 
Hat League” be formed in London and every 
provincial town, against the unsightly and un- 
comfortable hat now worn. 


Goop ror Barpers—The navy depart- 
ment are about regulating the length of hair 
worn by persons connected with the navy, and 
ordering the moustache and goateesto be dis- 
pensed with. 


Sraristicat.—lIn thirty years, crime in Great 

’ Britain and Ireland has increased five hundred 

per cent., while population has increased only 
thirty per cent. 


Premium Tract.— One hundred dollars 
have been offered through the American Tract 
“ Boeiety, for the best tract against the use of 
tobacco. Time for competitors until Nov. 1. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The cholera at St Louis appears to be on the 
increase, 

The old frigate Macedonian is to be razed 
into a corvette. 


There was an earthquake at St. Thomas on 
the morning of the 10th ult. 


to Albany at fifty cents. 

We regret to state that in some of Phil- 
adelphia the small-pox is very ta 

Gen. Campbell, the Whig candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, is lying dangerously ill. 

Julia Dean, Julia Turnbull, and Julia Bennett 
are engaged to star in Chicago. 

Madame Anna Bishop will commence her 
Western tour in a few days. 

The cotton crop in South Carolina is good ; 
so is wheat, but corn and oats are very deficient. 

The old Congregational church in Pittsfield 
has been sold. it is proposed to remodel it for 
a Town Hall. 

Broken hearts are easily mended by silver.— 
There have been a number of cases healed that 
way lately. 

Nickinson and daughter have left Buffalo for 
Cleveland and ‘Toledo, where they have short 
engagements. 

Mr. Sinclair, of Exeter, N. H., has a cow, 
from whose one week’s milk he made 184 pounds 
of butter. 

It is said that a grain of flaxseed possesses all 
the valuable properties of an eye stone. 

A bill to abolish imprisonment for debt has 
been introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
of Canada. 

The harvesting has been going on in North 
Carolina for the last ten duys, and the wheat is 
better than for many years. 

The National Intelligencer says that the ramor 
of heavy frauds upon tue Mexican Commission 
are unfounded. 


Major Luke Lea, of the Fort Leavenworth 
Indian agency, was killed near Wescport, Mis- 
souri, recently, by being thrown from his horse. 

A man in Pittsburg has been fined one hun- 
dred dollars for passing small notes, contrary to 
an act of the Assembly. 

In the N. H. State Prison the number of con- 
victs is 95. Whole number committed since the 
prison was built, in 1812, is 822. 

The Henry Clay is the name of the new steam- 
er built by Mr. ‘lhomas Collyer, and command- 
ed by Captain Taliman, to ran on the Albany 
route. 

A young man, a carpenter, belonging in 
Maine, was drowned on Wednesday, while bath- 
ing in Charles river, near Mount Auburn. 


A cotemporary is so anxious to see some lady 
in the Bloomer costume that he promises a year’s 
subscription to the first of his neighborhood who 
shall first don it in public. 

Lieutenant James Rowan has been ordered to 
command the U. 8. store ship Lexington, now 
taking in stores at the Navy Yard, brooklyn, 
and destined for the Pacitic squadron. 


Two Bloomers made their appearance at the 
Ocean House, Newport, on ‘iuesday, but re- 
mained only halfan hour. So young, so pretty, 
ne’er stay long anywhere. 

Mr. Samuel March, on the opposite side of the 
river, has a son 12 years of age, whose weight is 
160 pounds—height 40 inches.—Newburyport 
Herald. 

We learn that Sir Henry Bulwer will shortly 

to England not to return. He imtends, we 

lieve, to abandon diplomacy, and become a 
member of Parliament.—7ZTribune. 

The city of Indianapolis has twenty churches 
and twenty two congregations, in a population 
of nine thousand. ‘Ihe churches are sutticient 
to seat the whole population. 

More ground than usual has this year been 
given to the potatocrop in Vermont. The pros- 
pect of good crops of every kind never was bet- 
ter than at present. 

Goods are transported from New York to 
Cincinnati, taking tue Erie railroad, in four days, 
at one dollar to one dollar sixty cents per 100 
pounds. The distance is about 1000 miles. 

The colored people of Indiana have called a 
» State Convention, to be held at Indianapolis on 
the Ist of August, to take into consideration 
some scheme of general emigration to Liberia, 
or some other country. 

The Lord’s Prayer is the most diffused pro- 
duction in the world, being familiar to persons of 
fifty-three languages, including the Cherokee, in 
America, and the Grebo, on the coast of Africa. 

Bennett, of the New York Herald, has been 
convicted of libel on Mr. Edward P. Fry, for- 
merly manager of the Astor Place Opera House. 
The decision has been affirmed by Superior 
Court. 

It is a fact, but not ly known, that 
the common strawberry is a natural dentifrice ; 
and that its juice without any previous prepara- 
tion whatever dissolves the tartareous incrusta- 
tions on the teeth, and makes the breath sweet 
and agreeable. 

The London of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin says he counted 8,423 vehicles 
which Hyde Park on the 20th ult., on 
their way to the Epsom races. A man named 
Davis lost $400,000 on a single bet; -and it -is 
supposed one million changed on the race. 


The steamboats are ranning from New York 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The political aspect of France gives promise 
of tranquillity. 

The military force in Ireland is now reduced 
to 18,000 men. 

A national floral exhibition, open to all Eng- 
land, is to take place at Cheltenham. 

The Galway people were rejoicing at the - 
pect of steam communication with New York. 

The Prussian post-office had reduced the post- 
age on English newspapers to its former rate. 

There has been a hurricane in the department 
of Cote d’ Or, in France, which did great damage. 

Paper is so scarce in Austria that printing 
offices are at a standstill, and newspapers are 
reduced jn size. 

Prince Victor, of Hohenlohe, a relative of 
Prince Albert. sailed for the United States on 
Saturday week. 

According to the census return, the population 
of the city of Waterford has diminished six 
thousand ! 

Parliament had re-assembled. The army and 
navy estimates had been voted, including £300,- 
000 to the Caffir war expenses. 

France possesses at present three hundred and 
twenty theatres ; of these Paris alone contains 
twenty-three. 


Fanny Kemble Butler is reading Shakspeare’s 
ee and Madame Rachel is acting them in 
ndon 

Anelectric telegraph has been erected in India, 
and is now in successful operation. The tele- 
graph will soon belt both continents. 

The bank of France has now the unprece- 
dented sum of £23,000,000 sterling of specie in 
its vaults, while its note circulation is only 
£20,000,000. 

The Dublin Nation announces that the next 
a meeting of the Tenant League will be 

eld on the banks of the Boyne, on the site of 
the memorable battle. 

The Messrs. Clowes, printers, of London, em- 
ploy upwards of six hundred compositors, and 

eep in continual motion twenty-six printing 
machines, day and night. 

The American Minister has given a grand 

rty, at which the Duke of Wellington, Prince 

enry of the Netherlands, and most of the Eng- 
lish nobility were present. 

The London Oracle says: “ Liberia, of two 
years growth, is alone, at this moment, worth 
more than all that has been effected by Euro- 
peans in Africa for twenty-two centuries.” 

A discovery has just been made at Hermiones, 
in the Peloponnesus, of a certain spring of water 
which, when mixed with oil, becomes at once a 
kind of soap. A sample has been submitted to 
chemical analysis. 


Sands of Gold. 


——Onur globe, seen by God, is a transparent 
law, not a mass of facts. 

——He keeps the greatest table who has the 
most valuable company at it. 

—tThe longer the saw of contention is drawn 
the hotter it grows. 

——No man needs money so much as he who 
despises it.—Richter. 

——tThe happiness and unhappiness of men 
depend no less upon their humors than their 
fortunes. 


——A restless person rarely accomplishes 
much. They wear and tear a great deal, but 
they seldom replace and mend. 

——There is this paradox in pride—it makes 
some men ridiculous, but prevents others from 
becoming so. 

——It was a remark of the excellent and wise 
Fenelon, that “ we may as well tolerate all reli- 
gions, since God himself equally protects all.” 

——An unkind word from one beloved, often 
draws blood from a heart, which would defy the 
battle-axe of hatred, or the keenest edge of vin- 
dictive satire. 

——Valencourt said, when his library was 
destroyed by fire, “a man must have profited 
very little by his books who has not learned how 
to part with them.” 

——All the good things of this world are no 
farther good to us than as they are of use; and 
whatever we may heap up to give to others, we 
enjoy only as much as we can use, and no more. 
—Defoe. 

——Winter, which strips the leaves from 
around us, makes us see the distant regions they 
formerly concealed ; so does old age rob us of 
our enjoyments, only to enlarge the prospect of 
eternity before us.—Jean Paul Richter. 

-——Of all sights which can soften and hu- 
manize the heart of men, there is none that 
ought so surely to reach it as that of innocent 
children, enjoying the happiness which is their 
proper and natural portion.—Southey 

——By Heaven! upon the same man, as upon 
a vine planted mount, there grow more kinds of 
wine than one; on the south side something 
little worse than nectar, on the north side some- 
thing little better than vinegar.—RicAter. 

——*I hold it to be a fact,” says Pascal, 
“that if all persons knew what they said of each 
other there would mot be. four. friends in the 


world. This is. manifest .from the-disputes to 
which indiscreet reports passing from one to 
another often give rise.” 


Joker's 


“There is no rose without a thorn.” Quiz 
says there is—a prim-rose. 

A man will bear the gout, and yet he wont 
allow a fly to tickle his nose. 

When are women fathers? When they are 
sighers (sires), which is not unfrequently the 
case. 


We have seen women not only too weak to 
bear food, but even too weak to contradic- 
tion. 

Smalley wants to know who signsthe most 
death warrants—our governors or our physicians. 
Who knows? 

Why is a person misfitted in shoes like a 
plaintiff cast in a long-standing lawsuit? He is 
nonsuited at the last. 

The Boston Post tells a story of a man who 
said he had not slept for three nights—“ last 
night, to-night, and to-morrow night.” 

It is a curious fact, say some entomologists, 
that it is nly the female mosquito that torments 
us. A bachelor says it is not at all “curious.” 

The San Francisco Picayune says that the 
churches there have determined to sing no more 
long metre tunes, they being too slow for the 
country and people. 

The kind lady who sent us a mince pie, with 
the request to “please insert,” is assured that 
such articles are never crowded out by a press 
of other matter.—Lynn News. 

An exchange wants to know what will be- 
come of the side-saddles, in case the new 
“ American costume” be adopted. Who can 
answer the question ? 

A lady, on a cold morning, seeing all the 
windows and blinds of a bachelor’s room thrown 
open, inquired the reason of it. “Oh,” said he, 
“it is merely to let in my on/y sun and air.” 

A queer gatherer of statistics says that of one 
hundred and fifty women whom he met in 
the streets of a city m a given time, one hundred 
were sucking their parasol handles. 

Some western villain has concocted the fol- 
lowing “con.” Why are certain ladies of the 
present day like the “ forlorn hope ” of a besieg- 


ing army? Because they are about to throw 
themselves into the breeches. 


A very stupid foreman once asked a judge how 
they were to ignore a bill? “ Why, sir,” said 
Curran, “ when you mean to find a true one, just 
—— for self and fellows on the back 
OT it. 


The man who climbled a freshly peeled, forty 
feet high popler le, and then drew the pole 
up after him, m engaged by the Schenec- 

ly circus company to ride a switch tailed horse 
chestnut tree round the ring, without stirrups. 

There is a Quaker in Vermont who is so at- 
tached to the principles of the peace society that 
he will not have a single flower in his garden ; 
for “ it’s terrible,” he says, “to walk at this time 
of the year, and to see the flowers in all direc- 
tions with shooting pistils.”— Punch. 

One little “garden patch” of ours has been 
profitable, very—this season. The bugs ate up 
the cucumbers, the chickens ate up the bugs, the 
neighbors’ cats ate the chickens—and we are now 
in search of something that will eat the cats. 
Can any of our agricultural friends aid us ‘(— 
American Union. 
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AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
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and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
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The display of fireworks on Boston Common 
on the evening of the 8th inst., was extremely 
brilliant and beautiful. 
least 100,000 people were assembled to witness 
the exhibition. Every one appeared delighted, 
as was evinced by frequent exclamations of eu- 


logy. For happy design, magnificent coloring, 


EXHIBITION OF FIRE WORKS ON BOSTON COMMON, JULY 8TH. 


| 


and general beauty they surpassed all previous | 


years. The last piece, a representation of which 
was sketched for us by our artist, and which we 
herewith present our readers, was brilliant be- 
yond comparison, and entitled “Our Union's 
Basis.” It was a large and elaborate piece, de- 


signed by Hammatt Billings, Esq., of this city, 
and consisted of an ornamental base, support- 
ing three large decorated circles. Forming the 
grand centre are thirteen small circles, each ten 


feet in diameter, enclosing the appropriate arms 
of the thirteen original States, clustering around 


It is estimated that at | the Goddess of Liberty, who was seen amid a 


beautiful halo of light, leaning upon a shield, 
protected by our National Eagle, and holding in 
ber hand the Liberty Cap, above which appeared 
the words, “ Law, Union, Liberty,” composed of 
letters three feet in height, and beneath, the em- 
blematic Olive Branch and Stalk of Wheat, de- 
noting peace and prosperity. Upon either side 
of the grand centre are two other circles. The 
one on the left, enclosing the profile of Wash- 
ington, encircled by the inscription, “ Washing- 
ton, Founder of the Republic.” ‘The one on the 
right, enclosing the profile of Lafayette, with the 
inscription, “ Lafayette, not for himself, but for 
Liberty.” ‘The whole surrounded by thirty-one 


stars, decorated with beautiful scroll work, and 
surmounted by a tablet in which were the fig- 
ures, “ 1776.” 

This magnificent piece, entirely new and orig- 
inal in design, with its mottos, inscriptions, and 
various colored decorations, presented to the eye 
the largest and most gorgeous pyrotechnical 
structure ever produced in this country. It was 
125 feet in length, and 75 feet in height, and 
when fully on fire lit the entire sky, and was re- 
ceived by the great multitude with universal 
shouts of approbation. 

Great credit is due Mr. Hovey for this mag- 
nificent display. He has fully proved his skill 
and ability to cope with any pyrotechnist in the 
country. We trust for the future that no hesi- 
tation will be manifested by the city government 


Wours, MANHOOD, AGRE. 
I was struck by what seemed to me a Beauti- 
ful analogy, and which was new to me—that the 
individual characters of mankind showed them- 
selves distinctly in childhood and youth,as these 
of trees in spring ; that of both, of trees im sum- 
agam alike toa t degree merged im a 
enlformity ; and thet again, te autumn apd 
orginal and inherent variety brought inte 
with deeper marking of chatacter, more vivid 
contrast, and greater strength — Wordsworth. 
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| im giving him the choice of furnishing the Fourth 
| of July fireworks. 
| Several bands of music were stationed on the 
Common, at appropriate distances, which enliv- 
ened entertainme: 
| the nt of the evening, and the 
whole passed off most gloriously 
, 
Te 


